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THE ERRORS OF CHURCH-MEMBERS 
NO EXCUSE FOR NOT MAKING A 
PROFESSION OF RELIGION. 


Ture is one description of per- 
sons, with whom I have often wish- 
ed to expostulate. The attitude in 
vhich they stand toward Christiani- 
ty is to me exceedingly interesting. 
Some of them are found in the midst 
of almost every relivious communi- 
ty, and abliek of them are of the 
number of my own personal friends. 

The class of men, to which I re- 
fer, contains many individuals of 
singular natural endowments, and 
of high distinction and usefulness in 
society. A very large proportion 
of them are distinguished for good 
sense, stability of character, energy, 
and enterprise, and have thus ac- 
quired a well earned and leading 
influence in their several spheres of 
life and action. They receive the 
Scriptures as of divine authority, 
and are largely acquainted with the 
Bible. They have a sincere respect 
for religious institutions, and cheer- 
fully aid in supporting them. They 
give a regular and sober attendance 
on the public services of religion on 
the Sabbath, and, perhaps, at other 
times. Many of them have in their 
houses some family offices of devo- 
fon, more or less frequent. Most 
of them receive the most orthodox 
w strict explanations of the Scrip- 
tures; or, perhaps, have only some 
suppressed difficulties in regard to 
what are sometimes called the 
varder doctrines. They are, many 
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of them, distinguished for honesty 
and fairness in all pecuniary trans- 
actions, and for integrity and pro- 
ake in the relations of life. They 
iave such an opinion of the value of 
personal religion, as to be pleased 
at seeing the evidence and the pro- 
fession of it in their children and 
other members of their own fami- 
lies. But they do not themselves 
make a profession of religion—are 
not members of any church, and do 
not, of course, come to the Lord’s 
supper, nor bring their children to 
the baptismal font. They do not 
pass in the world under the name of 
“religious men.” 

Different persons of the above 
generai description are doubtless 
prevented from taking the Christian 
name by different considerations. 
I would here speak of those who 
neglect to make this profession on 
account of the unworthy example of 
others, who have made it ; and some 
of these remarks may have an ap- 
plication to many, more or less core 
rect in their opinions and life, who 
have learned to think disadvanta- 
geously of the Christian name for 
the same reason. 

Most of them have no distinct and 
avowed hope of their interest in the 
promises of the Gospel; and to the 
inquiries of pious friends commonly 
reply, that they fear they have not. 
so heard the word of Christ and 
believed on him that sent him, as to 
have passed from death unto life. 
Others, with still more decision, tel] 
us they know nothing of the power 
of religion on their hearts, and have. 
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no expectations of the benefits of 
redemption. I am led to think, 
however, that nearly every one of 
this description does not only cher- 
ish the expectation that he shall fi- 
nally share the blessings procured 
by the Saviour, but indulges an im- 
pression that, in his present state of 
mind, if called away, he should not 
lose his salvation. He is conscious 
indeed of many sins, and of a great 
want of conformity to the require- 
ments of the Gospel, as understood 
by himself. But others, who, so far 
as he can discover, are guilty of not 
fewer sins, and betray not less want 
of conformity to those requirements, 
but have taken the Christian name, 
entertain a hope of their piety, and 
are countenanced in that hope by 
the ministers of religion and the 
body of the church. And since, in 


his own view at least, he is behind 
these only in the article of profes- 
sion, and in some other respects, 
perhaps, comes nearer than they 
to the Christian pattern, he cannot 
but think it possible that he too is in 


a state of safety. No man’s charac- 
ter, he is apt to say to himself, is 
the worse for his own humble opinion 
of it. If he is a Christian, his fear- 
ing or believing he is not, does not 
prevent his being one, any more 
than his believing he is a Christian 
when he is not, would make him to 
be one. And, since so many around 
him, apparently not better than 
himself, are, not only in their own 
judgment, but even in that of the 
more serious part of the church, 
prepared for the future world, he 
dves not perceive why they should 
not entertain as good hopes of him. 
And, though his own judgment is 
not satisfied that such a heart and 
such a life as his answers the con- 
ditions of the Gospel, he is ready to 
distrust his own, and adopt the 
more favourable judgment of others 
respecting men such as he, or cer- 
tainly not better entitled to hope 
well of themselves. He is ready to 
think some respect and confidence 
is due to the judgment of Christians 
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respecting the evidences of Chris 
tian character; and those Opinions 
expressed in regard to cases suchas 
his, furnish him the same ground of 
hope, as if expressed in regard to his 
own case. 

Something like this, I believe, j: 
the state of many a man’s mind re 
specting his own character, and his 
relation to the gospel. Or, perhaps, 
his persuasion of his own Christian 
character is more distinct and com 
fortable, and formed more inde 
pendently, by a direct compariso, 
of it with the scriptures. But he 
makes no public profession of his 
faith, and does not unite himself to 
the body of the faithful ; partly be. 
cause he is not so well assured as 
he could wish, that he truly repents 
and believes—and partly because 
he is so little satisfied with the con 
duct of others who make a profes 
sion. He thinks, were he a profes. 
sor, he could lead a more Christia 
life than they do, and do more 
honour to the Christian name. But 
they do so little, he does not like to 
identify his reputation with theirs 
He does not like to share the repu 
tation of a profession discredited by 
so many who make it. He even 
prefers the reputation of an honest 
moral man of the world, to the rep 
utation of such professors of reli 
gion as he sees around him. Hi 
feels as if it were better to make 
professions, than to make them aud 
then fail of living up to them. [le 
would rather have his reputatiot 
above his profession than below it 
He cannot forbear to make compa 
risons between honest and moral 
men out of the church, and weak 
and worldly men in it ; and thinks 
the comparison results in his favou! 
He sometimes forms a habit of look 
ing up the faults of professors of re 
ligion, dwells on them, and perhaps 
speaks of them with some measur 
of severity or exultation ; and wa) 
go so far as to congratulate hims¢! 
that he makes no profession, aie 
if he is less exemplary than 
should be, he cannot be reproache 
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is acting inconsistently with his 
retentions. He is at least free of 
the guilt of hypocrisy. He does not 
Joubt the truth of the Scriptures, 
nor the existence of religion as a 
soverning principle in the hearts of 
some men, but regards it as a high 
attainment, to which he hesitates to 
lay claim, and which many more 
would hesitate to claim, had they 
sufficient modesty and caution. 

There are several considerations, 
that deserve to be pondered by per- 
sons in this way of thinking,—by 
all who neglect to make a profession 
of their faith in Christ, on account, 
in any measure, of the unworthy 
example of others who have made 
it—by all who have learned, on 
this account, to think disadvanta- 
seously of the Christian name, to be 
more satisfied to have no part nor 
lot with the professed followers of 
the Lamb. 

I would first caution all such 
wainst thinking themselves safe, 
because they believe themselves as 
good as many in the church, who 
seem to be thought in a state of 
safety by their Christian brethren. 
For those professing Christians may 
not be thought so well of by their 
more serious brethren as is suppo- 
sed; or, however that may be, it is 
possible they are not heirs of life. 
fhose who are content to remain 
out of the church on earth, because 
they can there be as good and as 
sale as some others in it, may find 
themselves at last in their company, 
ina state of exclusion from all 
rood. Or it may often be that this 
trail brother that did so little honour 
to the Christian name, had yet a 
humble and penitent spirit in his 
better hours, and will find accept- 
ance, when the more correct, but 
less humble and penitent man, who 
here stood without, will then find 
himself forever shut out of the 
church of the first-born. 

To profess to be a disciple of 
Christ is indeed of very small ac- 
count toward proving one to be 
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state of things. But the neglect to 
make such a profession is at all 
times a thing of great account in the 
view of Christ himself. A contin 

ued neglect to make it, in the cir- 
cumstances in which most of us are 
placed, amounts toa refusal ; which, 
after what Christ has said to us, 
leaves us exposed to the terrors of 
such passages as these: “ He that 
denieth me before men, shall be de- 
nied before the angels of God. 
(Luke xii. 9.)\—Whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I al- 
so deny before my Father which is 
in Heaven. (Matt. x. 33.)—Who 

soever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words, in this adulterous and 
sinful generation, of him also shall 
the Son of Man be ashamed when 
he cometh in the glory of his Father, 
with the holy angels. (Mk. viii. 38.) 
(See Luke ix. 20,) 

The Scriptures prescribe no par 
ticular form in which Christ is to be 
professed before men. The man- 
nev of professing our discipleship is 
left to be regulated by the wisdom 
of the church in every age and 
country. But the very grounds on 
which this profession is thus per- 
emptorily required, make it essen- 
tial that it should be such as will 
cause us to be regarded as the dis- 
ciples of Christ,—such as will lead 
the world to take knowledge of us 
as his followers—such as will 
oblige us to share the reproaches, 
the disadvantages, and the mortifi- 
cations, and incur all the respon 
sibilities, that inseparably attach 
themselves to the Christian profes- 
sion, in our age and country, what- 
ever they be. We are not permited 
to aim at any reputation incompati- 
ble with this profession, or avoid 
any odium or contempt which an 
open and explicit declaration of our 
faith and subjection to his authority 
brings with it. What if such ; 

rofession will expose us to unmer- 
ited reproach—to the aspersions of 
the ignorant and the malicious: 
These are a part of what Christ 
taught his disciples to expect, as the 
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consequence of their confession of 
him before men; and he certainly 
will not, for swch causes, excuse us 
for neglecting a confession his dis- 
ciples are required to make, in de- 
fiance of even force and bodily vio- 
lence—in spite of stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death. 

What if the Christian name has 
suffered through the imprudence or 
wickedness of those who have borne 
it? I put, at once, the strongest 
case: What if most, what if all, of 
those around us, who call them- 
selves after that holy name, should 
bring on themselves merited dis- 
grace, by maintaining doctrines 
most absurd and mischievous, and 
by habits of life most oo gt 4 to 
the purity of the gospel? And 
what if, in this state of things, we 
could not take the Christian name, 
without sharing, in some measure, 
the disgrace of these unworthy rep- 
resentatives of the Christian charac- 
ter? All this does nothing to dis- 
charge us from the obligation to be, 
and ‘to profess ourselves, the fol- 
lowers of Christ. This obligation 
is universal. Do any deny and 
neglect the duty ? That cannot jus- 
tify our neglect. As little can their 
hypocritical or unsteady compli- 
ance excuse us. Let them do it ill, 
or do it not at all, it is the same to 
us; we are to do it, and todo it sin- 
cerely and carefully. 

I might say further to the class of 
persons 8 for whom these remarks are 
intended,—You either believe you 
are the true disciples of Christ, or 
you doubt, or you believe you are 
not. If you believe you are his 
disciples, and neglect to profess 
vourselves so, in the most distinct 
manner, you live in habitual diso- 
bedience of a clear and important 
command, having annexed to it a 
most awful declaration,—a declara- 
tion that you shall be denied before 
God and the holy angels, and be, of 
course, excluded from Heaven. No 
want of consistency and propriety 
in a professor of religion can be 
more flagrant and criminal than 
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this. Are you in doubt abou: 
your piety? So far as you think 
you are a disciple, you are exposed 
to the charge of inconsistency men 

tioned above. So far as you think 
you are not, you have still more 
serious cause of apprehension, and 
are open to the charge of inconsist 
ency, if possible, stall more sinfy! 
and alarming; and, in either case, 
should feel yourself too much in the 
same, or in a worse condemnation. 
to indulge in any severity of remark 
on the inconsistency of others. If 
you know you are impenitent, and 
can yet find a heart to reproact, 
Christians, for their imperfections, 
your temper seems little distant 
from that of the fallen angels towards 
our first parents, overreached and 
ruined through their guile. If you 
are under the wrath of God, and 
know it not, the misery of your con- 
dition is enough to move the pity of 
those whose professions excite your 
dislike. ‘Thus, on every supposi- 
tion, he who makes no professions of 
piety is forbidden, by the circum- 
stances of his own condition, by the 
beam in his own eye, to look ‘after 
any thing in the eye, any blemish in 
the character, of the professed dis- 
ciple. I know indeed that you 

sometimes speak of the humility of 
your pretensions ; that you do not 
pretend to have any saving faith— 
any true love of God. Now what 
insolence is this? Vow dare speak 
of professions of love to God, and 
to the Saviour who gave himself for 
us, as pretensions. Asif a profi 
gate son should throw it in the teet! 
of a less offending brother, that he 
professed to have some regard to 
their common father. If that pro 

fession has any thing, howevel 

little, in the conduct to cwunte 

nance it, let it be respected ; let it 
be recognised as a broad mark ol 
difference between a hopeless rebel 
and a child disobedient, but not lost. 
But if that profession has nothing 
at all to give it the colour of sin 
cerity, let him who makes it, an¢ 
him who does not, regard ¢ 
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other as twin brothers in guilt and 
desperation, taking different atti- 
tudes, but maintaining the same 
scheme of rebellion, in the same 
spirit. 

stil some may be able to find a 
satisfaction in the hope that they 
shall finally be found better than 
they professed to be. Now, if the 
service we are to render to God, 
were a thing optional with us, a 
thing to which we are bound only 
by our own engagements, this feel- 
ing would not be so preposterous. 
But the obligation exists in all its 
force, previous to any oe 
ment or profession of ours. Sucha 
feeling is, therefore, of the same 
character with that of a child who 
should be in a state of actual and 
avowed disobedience, and should 
attempt to palliate the guilt, by 
saying that he really bore no hatred 
tohis father and his brethren, and 
the world would one day be con- 
vinced of it; not that he was doing 
his father any service the world 
knew not of, but that his disobedi- 
ence and neglect of parental com- 
mands pene only from a cer- 
tain reluctance and slowness of 
feeling, and not from motives so bad 
as might be supposed. 

Weare ever to bear in mind that 
Christ has said, “he that is not for 
me is against me.’?? There is a 
contest going on, in which we 
cannot maintain a neutrality. Our 
Lord will not permit it. And if 
he would allow it, the thing would 
be impossible. If we only stand 
still, his enemies will take shelter 
behind us. If without any profes- 
sion of piety, we allow ourselves 
in any thing unsuitable to the Chris- 
lian character, that is, any thing 
God has forbidden, we not only 
break his law, but set an example of 
disobedience, and countenance his 
enemies. If, on the other hand, we 
are, so far as the eye of man can 
see, blameless in our lives, this too 
‘Ss turned to the disadvantage of re- 
‘lgion, unless we add to it a Chris- 
1a profession. Some will be led 
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to say, if such virtues can grow on 
any other than the Christian stock, 
we can do without the gospel ;—o: 
if our conduct and the circum- 
stances of the case forbid an argu- 
ment of this form, it will be said, 
with hardly less injury to the cause 
of true religion,—here is as much of 
Christianity as we want, let us en- 
joy its light, and lay hold of its 
promises, but not unnecessarily tic 
ourselves up to its ordinances, or 
the discipline of the church. 

Others will derive a different 
conclusion from examples of some- 
thing like a holy life, unaccompa- 
nied by a profession of godliness. 
While they see the great and dis- 
tinct command respecting a Chris- 


‘tian profession neglected, they will 


be ready to think the apparent con. 
formity to other requirements pro- 
ceeds, not from an honest respect 
for the gospel, but from some othe: 
and selfish motives. It will be as 
cribed to a debasing and galling su 
perstition, that keeps the mind in a 
state of fear and subjection, without 
producing that change of the heart. 
which makes the service cheerful, 
and leads to bright and comfortable 
hopes; and, while such a man thinks 
perhaps, to stand better with the 
world than the open professor of re 
ligion, he is only thought a meane: 
slave of error, experiencing the ter 
rors without the consolations, the 
self-denials without the rewards, ot 
a more thorough religion. 

Others again will ascribe this 
strict morality, and especially this 
respect for religious institutions, 
wholly to a love of popularity, toa 
desire to stand well with those who 
honestly believe and embrace the 
scriptures. They will think thie 
morality, this external regard to re- 
ligion, proceeds from no honest be- 
lief of its truth, and is nothing but 
an habitual, cold, calculating hy- 
pocrisy,——a practical falsehood, la- 
boriously persevered in for the sake 
of a mean and temporary benefit,— 
a benefit, which an honourable man 
should scorn to purchase at any ex: 
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pense, least of all by the sacrifice of 
his sincerity and independence of 
opinion. 

Such are some of the imputations 
to which he exposes himself, who 
joins to a moral life a general re- 
spect for the scriptures and for re- 
ligious institutions, and yet does not 
come into the church. These im- 
putations would often be unjust; 
but he who is at all exposed to them 
ought not to be satisfied with his 
standing. If he has any sincere re- 
spect for Christ and the gospel, Jet 
him make haste to testify it in a 
manner less exposed to mistake. 
There is one way of doing it, pleas- 
ing to God, and honourable with 
men, at least with all men of intel- 
ligence and candour. Profess your- 
selves the disciples of Christ, and 
live accordingly. If you have been 


hitherto prevented from making 
such a profession, because you have 
not been able to live as you think a 
Christian should live, you will find 
in the church many helps to enable 
you to live better. 


The ordinances 
of the church were instituted for 
this very end, for “ the perfecting of 
the saints.”’ Your brethren in the 
church will help you by kind advice 
and encouragement, by their sym- 
pathy and example. By associating 
yourself with them as a declared 
follower of Christ, you will at once 
escape many hindrances and temp- 
tations. A regard to propriety and 
consistency will very much assist 
you on many occasions that now 
seem most difficult. Even an en- 
lightened regard to reputation will, 
for the most part, concur with better 
motives to keep you from all that 
your profession forbids. 

If you have been hitherto grieved 
and offended to see the Christian 
name dishonoured by others who 
bear it, you will now be in a situa- 
tion to do something to prevent that 
dishonour. Your understanding 
and information may be advanta- 
geously employed to enlighten them, 
your reproofs to correct, and your 
example to win. At least, if their 
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unworthy life cannot be amended. 
the mischief of their bad example 
may be counteracted by the influ- 
ence of your better example. Some- 
thing may thus be done for the 
honour of the Saviour, and for the 
salvation of men, and the more 
these high and glorious ends are 
counteracted or imperfectly secu 
red by the profession and example 
of others, the more need and the 
more obligation is there, that you 
should use your best endeavours for 
their promotion. If the beauty of 
the gospel does not shine as it ought 
by the fioht of other men’s profes. 
sions, the greater should be your 
readiness and zeal to show it by the 
fair light of yours. 

If you have been slow to give 
others a right to watch over you as 
a brother, and felt a reluctance to 
submit to the discipline of the 
church, remember that this is a 
system established by Christ hin- 
self, and may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to be wise and useful; that 
good men of every age have found it 
safe and pleasant to walk together; 
and, though the ignorance or mis 
guided zeal of your brethren may 
sometimes disgust, or even distress 
you, a Christian spirit will lead you 
to rejoice in the opportunity to cor- 
rect their faults, rather than to wis! 
yourself out of the church to avoid 
their annoyance. The honour 0 
the Christian name and the edifica 
tion of our brethren are of muc! 
more importance than our own coll 
fort or gratification. 


E. k 


[The foilowing Sermon was written °) 
the late Mr. Darrach, a young ge" 
tleman of Philadelphia, who died 
not many months since in Germaly; 
where he was travelling for his health 
The particulars of his life and dea" 
are not at present in our possessio” 
we may hereafter communicate them 
with other writings which have beF 
put into our hands. ] 
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sINNERS THE PROPER OBJECTS OF 
BENEVOLENCE ‘A SERMON, 


So likewise joy shall be in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine 
just persons which need no re- 
pentance.—Luke xv. 7. 


Tuese are the words of our divine 
Redeemer. The occasion on which 
they were spoken we have in the first 
two verses of this most interesting 
and instructive chapter. He was la- 
bouring as an itinerant preacher in 
some obscure village of Judea, and 
there,surrounded as we are informed 
by an audience of publicans and sin- 
ners, he was imparting to them the 
light and blessedness of his own 
spirit—thus conferring upon the 
most degraded of the sons of men 
the high dignity of the sons of God. 
But this labour of love to sinners, 
instead of calling forth, as it should, 
the co-operation of the scribes and 
pharisees, provoked their displeas- 
ure. Nor did they refrain from ex- 
pressing their feelings in the pres- 
ence of the multitude. With the 
scowl of suspicion and bigotry, and 
ina tone of contempt, they said, 
“this man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.”? To be thus fa- 
niliar with those whom they re- 
garded as unworthy the most com- 
mon offices of humanity, was in 
their view sufficient to invalidate 
all the testimony of his miracles, 
and of course to banish from their 
minds all conviction of his Messiah- 
ship. In the remaining portion of 
this chapter he answers this objec- 
tion, and for their sakes rather than 
hisown, mildly justifies his conduct. 
For this purpose he appeals to one 
of the most common and well known 
principles of our nature—the pecu- 
liar joy we experience at the re- 
covery of what had been lost. This 
principle he illustrates in several 
parables. He first presents to them 
the case of a shepherd, who rejoices 
Hore over the one sheep that was lost 
‘nd is found, than over the ninety 
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and nine which had never strayed. 
He then tells them of the woman, 
who, when she had found the lost 
piece of money, calleth together her 
friends, saying, rejoice with me, for 
I have found the piece that was 
lost. The last, but most touching 
exhibition of this principle was in 
the case of the affectionate father, 
whose unfortunate son had just re- 
turned from his wanderings in a 
strange land, where he had reduced 
himself by riotous living to a condi- 
tion worse than beggary. The ten- 
der parent sees his returning prodi- 
gal at a distance, his heart fills at 
the sight, he runs, falls upon his 
neck, kisses him, and rejoices more 
over this son, that was lost and is 
found, that was dead and is alive 
again, than over him who had never 
forsook his house, but had always 
lived in the full enjoyment of his 
favour and bounty. 

Now spiritual objects, as they lie 
beyond the reach of our senses, can- 
not be distinctly intelligible to the 
mind, much less can they be power- 
ful upon the heart, unless embodied 
forth to our conception in the im- 
ages our senses furnish. Our great 
teacher from heaven never lost sight 
of this important truth. And ac- 
cordingly, in the simple narative you 
have heard, afforded his hearers a 
lively and delightful symbol of what 
takes place in heaven at the repent 
ance of asinner upon earth. “So 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth more than 
over ninety and nine just persons 
who need no repentance,”’—thus 
representing the inhabitants of that 
high and holy place as looking down 
with intense and ever wakeful in 
terest upon the events of this lowe 
world, and ever ready to receive 
into their bosoms the thrill of the 
most joyous emotion when they see 
one sinner delivered from the bon- 
dage and darkness of his depravity 
and admitted into the glorious light 
and liberty of the sons of God 
Now what could have been better 
calculated than this, not onlv to er 
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courage the publicans and sinners 
themselves, but also to melt down 
the hard heartedness of the scribes 
and pharisees into the conviction 
that he was not to blame for his 
Kindness to sinners when their re- 
pentance was its object, and at the 
same time to fix deeply in their 
minds this important truth—that 
the moral degradation of any human 
being, so far from aes a sufficient 
reason why they should either des- 
pise or neglect them, is the ver 
circumstance that should call fort 
the unweried efforts of their benev- 
olence to reform him. 

This is precisely, as we conceive, 
the sentiment our blessed Lord de- 
signed to inculcate upon his hearers 
when he uttered the words of our 
text; and while discoursing upon 
them, we shall simply extend their 
original design to the inculcation of 
the same sentiment upon your hearts 
and also upon our own. 

We repeat the sentiment itself : 
The moral or spiritual degradation 
of any human being, so far from be- 
mg a sufficient reason why we 
should either neglect or despise 
him, is the very circumstance that 
renders him the more suitable ob- 
ject of our benevolence, and should 
call forth its strongest endeavours 
to reform him. 

The doctrine you perceive is 
both plain and practical. While its 
import is level to the comprehension 
of the meanest capacity, it points us 
at the same time to our guilt and 
our duty. The duty is benevolence 
tosinners. ‘The guilt is our past 
indifference to sinners. And who 
among us is without guilt upon this 
point? Whoamong us has not at 
some time passed by some vile out- 
cast, without having in his bosom 
one feeling of compassion, or put- 
ting forth one effort to geclaim him. 
if then it be important to know in 
what we have erred, and what is the 
path of duty for the future, it will 
not be unprofitable to bring before 
us the considerations from which 
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the truth and excellence of our doc 
trine may appear. 

Let us consider then in the firs: 
place, that the moral degradation of 
any human being, however great, 
does not render his reformation im. 
possible. If it were otherwise,—i 
we knew there was a fatal necessj. 
ty upon the morally degraded to 
continue in their deplorable condi. 
tion, we might then be at ease in 
our indifference.» That knowledge 
would be our plea, and in the 
sight of the Judge of the whole 
earth it would be a sufficient plea 
It would free us from all blame ip 
our neglect, because it would free 
us from all obligation to put forth 
single endeavour. This is too ob- 
vious to require much either o/ 
proof or illustration. Our know! 
edge would, in that case, furnish us 
with a sufficient reason for with. 
holding our endeavours. And does 
God require more of his rational 
creatures than to act, like himself 
from sufficient reason ? But there 
is another view in which our free. 
dom from obligation may appear.— 
Our knowledge in that case would 
not only furnish us with a sufficient 
reason for withholding our endeay 
ours, but would also render it im 

ssible for us to put them forth. [' 
is a law of our rational nature, tha’ 
we cannot sincerely attempt wha’ 
we know te be impracticable. An 
who is yet to be informed that in 
possibilities are not matters of obii 
gation? But is it so? Is the wor 
man on earth beyond the possibilits 
of reform? Is there any dept) 0! 
degradation into which any ma! 
may sink from which he cannot ) 
raised again to hope and to heave: 
Does there breathe a solitary wret 
in this world of hope in a condition * 
utterly hopeless? Are not the po! 
tals of high heaven,—the holy dwel 
ling place of God,—flung wide oper 
to even the chief of sinners. Du 
not beckoning angels crowd thos 
portals with all the sensibility © 
their benevolence awake, ready ' 
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welcome him to their company with 
high and holy gratulations? Are 
they not bending fi rom that high em- 
inence to watch with intense and 
ever growing regard, over every 
obvement of his sou! ,—and would 
not his repentance, his return to 
virtue, to happiness, and to God, 
«send forth a wave of delighted 
sensibility throughout all their in- 
numerable legions ! 999 
But te speak i in plain language.— 

Has not God, in the gospel of his 
Son, furnished sufficient means for 
the recovery of any sinner upon 
earth? Is not that gospel appropri- 
ately styled the power of God to 
the salvation of any sinner that be- 
lieveth 2 Does not the same om- 
nipotent benevolence that connects 
means with their proper ends in the 
physical world, connect them also in 
ihe moral world 2 Had we no other 
evidence of this delightful truth, 
than the abundant promises of his 
word, these alone would be suffi- 
cient. In these promises he peints 
us to the connection thus establish- 


ed, and that too for the purpose of 
encouraging us to make use of the 
means for our own as well as the 
recovery of others from the spiritual 


maladies of our nature. The proper 
use of proper means to their proper 
end is all that is required for suc- 
cess in any enterprise. And in the 
igh and noble enterprise of reform- 
ing ourselves and others, God has 
not only furnished the means, but 
lias also established their connection 
with their proper end. All that is 
required upon our part is_ their 
proper use. 

Let us now consider in the second 
place, that there is nothing in the 
feelings which we class under the 
name of conscience that should cause 
us 0 withhold our benevolence from 
any human being, however great 
his moral degradation. If it were 
otherwise, we should in this case 
also be free from obligation. If the 
a vs referred to, brought us un- 

P any necessity of our nature to 


- ct and de spise the ruilty being 
"Teoh No. 6, 37 
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whose crimes had excited them, ra- 
ther than to put forth benevolent 
efforts to bring him to repentance, 

this necessity itself would be a suf- 

ficient plea: for that which is in 
us by the necessity of our nature, 
is matter neither of praise nor of 
blame. Butisitso? Is it the na- 
ture of those feelings to destroy our 
benevolence towards any of out 
fellow sinners. That in those feel- 
ings—feelings that rise in view of 
our Own, as ~ well as the sinful con- 
duct of others—God has implanted 
in our moral constitution an abhor- 
rence of sin, we readily admit. But 
is abhorrence of sin incompatible 
with benevolence towards the sin- 
ner? Are not those feelings per- 
verted from the original purpose of 
their existence in the human mind 
when permitted either to weaken or 
destroy that benevolence? Can we 
suppose for a moment that such feel- 
ings would be implanted within us, 
for such a purpose, by him who bim- 
self bears to sinners a love commen- 
surate with his abhorrence for their 
sins,—a love and an abhorrence that 
admit a measure no less than the 
distance from the throne of the uni- 
verse to the cross of Calvary. 

This brings us to the third con- 
sideration, in which we shall show 
that God himself, and those who 
have most resembled him, have not 
withheld their benevolence from any 
human being, however great his 
moral degradation. If this were 
not true, we should not only be free 
from obligation both to have and toe 
exercise feelings of benevolence to 
sinners, but it would be an incum 
bent duty to withhold such feelings. 
[t is in the idea of God, and of those 
who, like mirrors, image forth the 
perfections which in him are infi 
nite, that we can find the only infal- 
lible standard of what is right o: 
wrong, either in feeling or in con- 
duct. ‘The ultimate design, no less 
than the natural tendency, of all 
wor ship and all religion, is to bri ‘ing 
the feelings and condact of the 
worshipper into conformity to the 
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character and will of him who is its 
object. This is true of all the vari- 
ous forms of worship and religion, 
that have appeared among men, but 
yreeminently so of that, in which it 
fies been our high privilege to be ed- 
ucated, and in which Christ is him- 
self, both the founder, and its im- 
mediate object. Itis through Christ, 
the divine exemplar of the Chris- 
tians, that God, the everlasting Fa- 
ther, becomes known to the human 
heart. No man, says John, hath 
seen God at any time: the only be- 
gotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him. 
God, says the apostle Paul, who at 
sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, hath communicated the know- 
ledge of himself by the prophets to 
the fathers, hath in these last days 
communicated that Knowledge by 
his Son, who is the brightness of his 
excellence and the express image of 
his person. God. then manifested 
in the flesh, God in the person of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
is he, in the idea of whom, we, as 
Christians, have the only infallible 
standard for the admeasurement 
both of our feelings and conduct. 
To be perfect, as he is perfect, and 
to be holy, as he is holy, should be 
our constant aim. What he ap- 

roves, we should approve; what 
a disapproves, we should disap- 
rove; whom he loves, should we 
nt ; anid they only whom he hates, 
should we hate. But is there a hu- 
man being on earth, who is the ob- 
ject of the Almighty’s hatred? It 
is true, God is angry with the wick- 
ed every day ; but is that anger in- 
consistent with his benevolence to- 
wards the guilty wretch, who is the 
object of it? With rejoicing confi- 
dence we can answer, no: malevo- 


lence is not among the attributes of 


the Holy One of the Universe. It 
is true, he is just, and that that jus- 
tice shall blaze forth forever to the 
Universe from the fires that are 
never quenched. But what is jus- 
tice, but benevolerce, in another 
form. When expressed it is wrath 
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indeed ; but it is, at the same time. 
the wrath of the Lamb. There js 
then, no just reason why even those 
who endure that wrath, should gash 
their teeth against God, as a be. 
ing malevolent. What reason, then. 
have we to regard him in that light, 
who live in a world so blest with all 
that can make it most blest indeed— 
a world, where every thing but the 
heart of man breathes the Spirit of 
benevolence ; where it is borne on 
every sun-beam, and heard in the 
breathing of every wind—a world 
too, which, though it has broken loose 
from allegiance to its greatest Sove- 
reign, shares more largely on that 
very account, in the expressions of 
his benevolence. Seated, as he is, 
on the throne of infinite majesty, 
and surrounded as he is, by the 
adoring regards of his great and 
universal kingdom, he turns towards 
this dark—this distant—this rebel- 
lious province we dwell in, with ax 
eye full of the tenderest compassion, 
and here pours forth in light and 
blessedness, the fulness of his be- 
nevolence. Yes! the fullness of 
his benevolence he pours forth on 
man—on man, a sinner—on man. 
his enemy. From the clouds he 
pours forth the showers to refresh 
the earth. From the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, he pours it forth in 
light to enlighten the earth. In the 
food, that sustains us ; in the rai 
ment, that clothes us ; in the man 
sion, that defends us; in the friend 
that comforts us: in all things we 
are blessed, and blessed beyond 
measure. 

Now why this profusion of bless 
ings upon sinners from the source o! 
infinite purity Why this expres 
sion of amazing goodness towards 
beings preeminently selfish? Wi 
have our answer in the words of in 
spiration,—that he might lead then 
to repentance; or, in the language 
of Christ, that he may thereby teach 
them to be children, not merely a 
dwellers in his house and partakers 
of his nature, but as exhibiting 12 
their hearts the moral image of the 
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Everlasting Father. In every age. 
snd among every people, this has 
been the constant aim of his provi- 
dence, both natural and supernatu- 
ral. For this he has put a con- 
science in the breast of every man; 
and there she still sits, surrounded 
by her thunders, that sometimes 
sleep, indeed, but sometimes roar— 
and roar, not to terrify, but to re- 
form him; for this end, he has 
made creation itself a revelation 
both of his existence and character; 
for this end he has, at different 
times, and in different places raised 
yp men, and hath put his spirit 
within them, to instruct and reform 
their fellow men. Such were Enoch, 
and Noah, and Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and Joseph, and Moses, 
and Joshua, and Samuel, and David, 
and Isaiah, and Daniel, and a host 
of others, who seem, as it were, a 
stream of light through the dark 
ages of a dark world, until the great 
light, that shall eventually enlighten 
the whole earth, did come. 

That glorious Light was God him- 
self, in the person of Christ. And 
how long shall I detain you, to tell 
the half of what he has done to bring 
sinners to repentance. Shall I sum 
ip all in saying, that with this end 
in view, he hath done all he has 
jone, is now doing, and shall here- 
after do, both in Heaven and on 
earth P Look back to his life—his 
life of unparalleled labours; consid- 
his condescension, and his pa- 
tience, and his fatigues, and his 
death, and remember, that to all 
these he was reconciled merely be- 
cause by them he would bring pub- 
licans and sinners, and such as they, 
to repentance, And have not all 
the men of God who have appeared 
since his day, acknowledged their 
indebtedness to him for all their 
Knowledge, and to his Holy Spirit, 
lor all their influence? And of 
these what a host could we name, 
who have all directed their efforts 
to this same object, the reformation 
of sinners. And here shall we so 
‘ar indulge our own feelings as to 
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mention the names of Howard, who 
sought over Europe the unseen 
wretchedness of its prisons, or of 
Henry Martin, the great man of 
God among the Persians, or of 
Swartz, or of Elliet, or of Brainerd, 
or of Edwards? Visionaries and 
enthusiasts, doubtless, in the esteem 
of the earthly-minded, but their re- 
cord is on high, their praise is of 
God, and not of man ; their praise is 
in the everlasting joys they have 
conferred upon thousands of their 
fellow men. 

This brings us to the fourth and 
last consideration, the great good 
that results from the reformation of 
any human being, however great his 
moral degradation. On this point, 
upon which we might consume the 
day, our time permits us to dwell 
but for a moment. We can only 
throw out a few remarks, that must 
suggest to your own minds, the 
thoughts we have no time to ex- 
press. Consider, then, the great 
good that results to the reformed 
himself. Before his reformation, he 
was in all the chains, and darkness, 
in which the indulgence of brutal 
propensities envelopes the mind: 
now he is introduced into the glori- 
ous light and liberty of the sons of 
God. Before his reformation, he 
had no other prospect before him 
than the still heavier chains, and the 
still blacker darkness, of the future 
world, over which the Bible has 
thrown all the most fearful images 
of horror: now the Sun of Right- 
eousness has arisen upon his soul, 
and through the darkness of the 
grave, he sees the pathway to the 
world of light and blessedness that 
lies beyond it ; he has the conscious- 
ness within him that this same Al- 
mighty friend, who hath been his 
God through the brief moments of 
his earthly life, will continue to be 
his God, to sustain and bless him 
throughout the endless ages of a life 
that is immortal. Oh! if we could 
track his upward and _ brightning 
path, from the point of his repent- 
ance upon earth, to some far dis- 
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tant point of his endless progression 
in knowledge, holiness, and bliss, in 
the world eternal, we should require 
no other argument to magnify that 
repentance into an _ importance 
which no intellect can estimate. 
But this, great as it is, is but a small 
portion of the good to result from 
his reformation. Consider the great 
good it brings to the kingdom of 
God. It is in this view especially, 
that there is joy in heaven -at the 
repentance of a sinner upon earth. 
It is not merely because in himself 
one more is added to that holy 
kingdom, but because in his repent- 
ance, they see the repentance of a 
multitude, who, through his exam- 
ple, his labours, and his pravers, 
will be brought unto the same bless- 
edness with himself. We might 
also direct your attention to the 
good that results to him who is the 
instrument of his reformation. But 
sufficient has already been said to 
convince any candid person of both 
the truth and excellence of the sen- 
timent of our text,—that the bring- 
ing of sinners to repentance, is, in- 
deed, the best work in the world, 
the most suitable to the spirit of be- 
nenevolence, and its proper employ- 
ment. We have endeavoured to 
make this appear by directing your 
attention, in the first place, to the 
possibility of the event itself; in the 
second place, to the fact, that there 
is nothing in the feelings of con- 
science to affect our benevolence to- 
wards sinners; in the third place, 
to the fact, that God himself, and 
those who have most resembled him, 
have made it the aim of their be- 
nevolence; and in the last place, 
the immense good that results from 
the event itself, considered in its 
relation, both to the happiness of the 
individual himself, and the increas- 
ed joy of the whole kingdom of God. 

Now the first and most obvious 
remark is suggested by what has 
been said,—that the sentiment of 
our text, the truth and excellence of 
which we have endeavoured to vin- 
dicate, 1s not the prevailing senti- 
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ment of men. We say the prevail 

ing sentiment : for we are unwilling 
to suppose that at no time, and un- 
der no circumstances, their sent} 

ments upon this point are not more 
accordant to truth, than their dail, 
conduct warrants us to believe. 
There are moments in the life, per 

haps, of most men, when both thei: 
feelings and sentiments, upon this 
and all other points that relate to 
morality and religion are far diffe: 

ent from what are habitual in them. 
Moments when the brutal parts of 
their nature seem enthralled py 
the noble attributes of their humani 

ty,—when what is more spiri‘ual 
within them rises up, as if to claim 
its supremacy over both their senti 

ments and conduct,—when there is 
a feeling as if the chains and dark- 
ness had broken away,—when th 
existence, and the love, and the 
presence of God, are borne in upon 
the soul with a power that can 
scarcely be withstood, and the heart 
seems swelling as if it would open 
to receive the whole influence of the 
Deity. We are willing to believe 
that at such times, when the spirits 
of men are most like to what they 
might become, they begin, even 
themselves, to be dissatisfied with 
the littleness, and worthlessness ot 
all things about them, and refusing 
to acknowledge the objects of this 
life as an adequate end to their en 

deavours, or the pleasures this world 
offers as enough, they pant, in most 
sincere desires for more, and raist 
themselves, in imagination at least 

if not in faith, to contemplate—to 
desire the blessedness of the uppe! 
world. But how deplorable the fac t 
that such times—(may we not call 
them times of rationality ?)—are ni 
longer than moments; moments, too 
that have long intervals betweel 
them, in which the rise again 0) 
earthly feelings, throws over earth 
ly objects their wonted fascination, 
and the delirium returns. 

It isin these intervals of infatua 

tion that they discover their predo 
minant character, and tell us by 
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‘heir conduct, the real sentiments of 
their heasts. What, at such times, 
jet me ask, is the treatment that 
poor depravity receives from depra- 
vity itself? and what are the senti- 
ments that, in such treatment, they 
express F Look for an answer to 
ihe man in whom that depravity has 
assumed the form of avarice: I 
mean, (for I would not be misunder- 
stood,) I mean the man who, in the 
appropriate phraseology of common 
jife, 1s styled the money-making 
man: the man who hath said to gold, 
thou art my trust, and to fine gold, 
‘hou art my confidence. He may, 
ndeed, present his body in the 7 
cred temple of the God of the spir- 
tual world, and put it in the atti- 
tudes of worship; but he bows still 
in no less adoring worship to his 
vod of gold—the vet Diana of this 
world. Talk with Aim about moral 
perfection, about moral obligation, 
bout conformity to God, about the 
hateful nature of sin, and its awful 
consequences, about the affecting 
scene of Calvary, about the hopes of 
leaven and the fears of hell,—and 
vou bring upon his face the smile 
that tells you he thinks you either a 
fool or an enthusiast. What cares 
he, think you, for either the depravi- 
ivin himself, or in the men about 
im? Sometimes, indeed, it may 
ier advantage in adding to his 
ioarded heap. Then, surely, he 
cares for it; but not for its destruc- 
fon: no, he rejoices in its exist- 
ence, and would gladly find more of 
And how much more accordant 
tothe true spirit of Christ are the 
‘entiments of the man of pleasure, 
or the man of ambition, or the man of 
mere literary or philanthropic taste, 
or of any other man in whom the 
vorldly spirit appears, in any of its 
various forms? Does not the daily 
onduct of all of these afford suffi- 
“ent evidence that they deem the 
‘epentance, either of themselves or 
ce : very unimportant and un- 
‘sirable event. 
But it is not these alone, who, by 
‘y of distinction from the better 
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part of mankind, are called the 
world: I say it is not these alone 
who manifest in their general con 

duct, a sentiment so diverse from 
the sentiment of our text. It is in 
the church, as well as in the world, 
that we witness the expressions, 
both in words and conduct, of the 
same sentiment. And shall we ex- 
culpate ourselves from the condem. 
nation we deal so liberally to 
others ? Does the minister of the 
everlasting Gospel, with all its sa- 
credness and all its awful responsi- 
bilities, secure, in those who assume 
it, either the exclusion of this senti- 
ment from their hearts, or its expres- 
sion from their habitual conduct? 
We should rojoice to think so, had 
we not the testimony of facts to 
prevent us. Have not those who 
have most faithfully and most labo 

riously discharged its high and sa 

cred functions, found much in them 

selves to condemn upon this very 
point. Doubtless it would be well 
for us always to remember, that if 
was upon the Scribes and Pharisees 
that the Saviour found it necessary 
to inculcate the doctrine of our text. 
They, you all know, were the high 
professors and religionists of the 
Jewish church, the great Doctors in 
Divinity of their day, teachers and 
rulers in Israel, to whom the people 
looked up, both for example and in- 
struction in righteousness. It was 
these that had it then to be displeas 

ed with Jesus for his kindness to 
sinners, in his endeavours to make 
them the heirs of immortal blessed 

ness. 

But are there not some who think 
differently upon this important sub- 
ject from the larger portion of man- 
kind ; are there not those who are 
convinced, and who manifest the 
conviction by their conduct, that the 
work of bringing sinners to repent. 
ance, despised and undervalued as it 
is, is in fact, the best work in the 
world—the most suitable to the spir 
it of benevolence—those who have 
hearts to sympathize in the joy of an- 
gels, when they see or hear of sinners 
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roused from the depth and darkness 
of their depravity to the light and 
the hopesof Heaven? We have our 
answer im the fact that evangeli- 
cal institutions—institutions, whose 
main design and value is the bring- 
ing of sinners to repentance, have 
still the respect and patronage of the 

ublic. We have our answer in the 
institutions sacred to science and 
religion, with which God has hon- 
oured and blessed this land—in the 
edifice sacred to devotion, in which 
we are now assembled, and in others 
of similar character, scattered 
throughout our country and the 
world, like points of light to diffuse 
light and blessedness upon the dark- 
ness that surroundsthem. Wehave 
our answer in the Education, the 
Bible, the Missionary Institutions, 
to which the Christian world is now 
directing its attention. To whom 
are we indebted for all these but to 
those whose benevolence has been 
awake to the importance of bringing 
sinners to repentance ? 

The second and concluding re- 
wark is, that all evangelical institu- 
tions and projects are more entitled 
to your zealous patronage and sup- 
port, than all the other affairs of 
mankind—that the schemes of mer- 
cantile enterprise, the labour which 
proposes to itself the accumulation 
of wealth, knowledge, honour, or in- 
fluence—magnificent designs of po- 
litical ambition—the boundless as- 
pirings of kings, cabinets, and gene- 
vals, are, in the sober view of reason, 
the toys and rattles of an infant, 
compared with the humblest exer- 
tions of the Christian philanthrop- 
ist 


The whole drift of our chapter 
and of our discourse most forcibly 
impresses this sentiment on our 
minds, and I would, therefore, fain 
leave it in ascendency over every 


individual present. Hlowever ex- 
travagant the thought may seem to 
the depravity of the heart, you may 
depend on it, there is nothing you 
ever undertake that deserves equal 
zeal and constancy and self-sacri- 
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ficing resolution, with your endeay 
ours for the faith and furtherance of 
the Gospel. The reason is, that 
these endeavours have, for their y). 
timate object, the repentance of sin 
ners. For whether they be the se 
cret strugglings of the soul agains, 
its own corruptions—the breathings 
of pious affections in the closet— 
the intense meditation of divine 
truth—the social devotions of the 
domestic circle—the prayers and 
praises of the sanctuary—and the 
devout attendance on the spokep 
word—the contributions for the 
support of mission, of bible, or of 
education societies, or personal |a- 
bours in the sabbath school, the re- 
pentance of sinners is the simple 
object which they all tend to ad- 
vance, and, because this is 40, 
though you should be languid in ev- 
ery other employment, here! oh! 
here it is, that what your hand find 
eth to do, you should do it with all 
your might. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


EXEGETICAL REMARKS ON ST. MAT 
THEW 1. 11. 


He shall baptise you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. 


Brsvrca critics, as well ancient a 
modern, have been considerably em 
barrassed by the concluding expres- 
sion in this passage, and various 
interpretations have been given 0 
it; some of which are sufficiently 
absurd and ridiculous. The phrase 
is wanting in the Codex Basiliensis, 
(a MS. of the 9th century,) the Co- 
dex Vaticanus, No. 354, (a MS. of 
the 10th century,) eight others 
inferior note, and many Evangells- 
taria. Some versions and printed 
editions, likewise, do not contain Ili 
but it is found ina parallel passaze 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, (ch. ut. 14) 
and in the most authentic manu 
scripts and versions. It was proba- 
bly omitted by the transcribers © 
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some copies partly in consequence 
of its obscurity and the contradic- 
tory and fanciful interpretations 
which the fathers had given of it, 
and partly because it 1s not con- 
tained in the corresponding place 
in St. Mark’s Gospel. 

[ shall first glance at some of the 
interpretations which in ancient and 
modern times have been given of the 
phrase, and then offer what appears 
ty me the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. 

I. Ancient interpreters. 

1. Some of the fathers understand 
by the baptism of fire, the tribula- 
tons, calamities, and afflictions, 
which believers in Christ are in 
every age called to pass through, 
and particularly those persecutions 
and calamities which befel the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in the first ages of 
Christianity. Trials and afflictions 
ae frequently and aptly represent. 
ed in the sacred scriptures under 
the image of fire. As that element 
isemployed to cleanse and purify 
and refine metals, so afflictions and 


(eprivations are designed by God to 
test the probity and piety of men, 
and to produce in them a thorough 
amendment and reformation. (Vid. 
Isa, xlvili. 10. Zech. xiii. 9. Psalm 


lxvi. 12. Ecclus. li. 6. 1 Cor. iii. 
\4.) Hence the Opus Imperfectum 
on Matthew says, that there are 
three kinds of baptism. 1. The 
wuptism of water. 2. The baptism 
othe Holy Spirit. 3. ‘The baptism 
of tribulations and afflictions, repre- 
sented under the image of /ire. 
This interpretation of the word is 
agreeable to Hebrew usage, but 
does not accord with the context. 
John the Baptist in no other part of 
this discourse alludes to the suffer- 
igs which Christians would endure, 
but on the contrary intimates that 
os condition will be a happy one. 
¥.9,) 

2. Basil and Theophilus under- 
stand by the word * fire,” in this 
piace, the fire of hell, the punish- 


sic of the wicked in the future 
"orla. 
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3. Cyril, Jerome, and others, ex- 
plain it of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 

4. St. Chrysostom says it means 
the superabundunt graces of the 
Spirit. But this explanation is en- 
tirely without support from the New 
Testament usage. 

5. Hilary says it means a fire 
that the righteous must pass through 
in the day of judgment, to purity 
them from such defileinents as ne- 
cessarily cleaved to them here, and 
with which they could not be ad- 
mitted into glory. Ambrose says 
this baptism shall be administered 
at the gate of Paradise by John the 
Baptist, and he thinks that this is 
what is meant by the “flaming 
sword.” (Gen. iii. 24.) Origin and 
Lactantius conceive it to be a river 
of fire at the gate of heaven, similar 
to the Phlegethon of the heathen.— 
It is upon such absurd interpre- 
tations as these that the Roman 
Catholics have builded their mon- 
strous doctrine of purgatory. 

iI. Modern Interpreters. 

1. Dr. Samuel Clarke and others. 
following Cyril and Jerome, con- 
ceive that John refers in this pas 
sage entirely to the miraculous ef- 
fusion of the Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, (Acts 1.) and that it is 
in fact a prediction of that extraor- 
dinary event. According to their 
interpretation the passage would 
read thus: ‘ He shall baptise you 
with the Holy Spirit, under the ap- 
pearance of fire.” But to this expo- 
sition it may be objected, among 
other things, that the “tongues of 
fire,’ spoken of in the Acts, de 
scended only on the twelve apostles. 
and not on the promiscuous multi 
tude who heard their preaching, 
whereas the persons here addressed 
by John were the Jews generally, 
and especially the Pharisees and 
Saducees, who came to learn his 
doctrine, and to be baptised of him 
Admitting, however, that others be- 
side the apostles were endowed 
with the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, (and such only were cemmn 
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uicated on that occasion,) the num- been noticed. (Vid. Mala. iii, 9.3 
ber of such must have been very Among the Hebrews it was an ey 
small compared with the whole body — blem of every thing which possesses 
of believers; whereas here the ex- the property of cleansing from jn 
pression is universal, and qualified purities. But though this explana 
by no limitation whatever. I can- tion is according to the usus |p 
not believe that John has any refer- quendi of the scriptures, [ canno' 
ence in this place te the descent of think it is the true one, because {\ 
the Spirit at the pei.:ccostal season; context seems plainly to intimar 
that event was the subject of a spe- that the two members of the sey 
cial prediction of our Saviour, near tence relate to different things, aid 
the conclusion of his ministry, and therefore should be kept distinct, 
the principal design of it was to The word fire (sup) occurs thre; 
qualify the apostles for the office of times in this discourse,—once in \ 
Christian ambassadors, and at the 10 and once in each of the two cop 
same time to afford aconclusiveand secutive verses. Now it is obviou: 
irrefragable proof of the truth of that neither in v. 10, nor in vy. 12, js 
Christianity. The prediction of the word to be understood in a lite- 
such an event would have been al-_ ral sense; nor in either case is }: 
together irrelevant to the occasion symbolical of moral purity; 10 
upon which John uttered these does it signify the persecutions ani 
words. calamities which Christians were to 
2. Dr. Adam Clarke, Hewlett, endure, for believers are not th 
Albert, and others, think that the subjects of discourse. In both thes 
word “fire,” in this verse is used passagesit plainly denotes the heavy 
as a symbol of purity, illumination, punishment to which the impenitent 
§c. They explain the passage by andincorrigible are exposed. “Even 
the figure Hendyads, as if “the now the axe is laid at the root of the 
Holy Spirit and fire,”? were put for trees.” (v. 10.) This is a prover. 
“ spiritual fire,” (wup rveysarimov,) or bial expression, by which impending 
for “the fire of the Holy Spirit,” punishment is denounced upon the 
(up wveusaros ayiov,) and understand wicked. (vid. Ecclus. x. 18; Dan 
by the expression those spiritual and iy. 20. 23.)—*“ Every tree therefore 
moral gifts with which the minds of which beareth not good fruit shal 
believers should, under the new dis- be hewn down and cast into the 
pensation, be endowed, and by fire ;’* that is, all those who do not 
which they would be cleansed and repent of their sins, believe in th 
purified from sin, and rendered Messiah, and live in the practice ¢! 
sound and holy.* Fireisfrequent- virtue and piety, shall be over 
ly mentioned in the sacred writings whelmed with most certain and s¢ 
as a symbol of the highest degree of vere punishment.——« His winnowing 
purity, or as the most efficacious shovel is in his hand ; and he will 
means of purification. (Isa. vi. 6, thoroughly cleanse his grain: lie 
&c.) Its use in proving and refi- will gather his wheat into the gral 
ning the precious metals has already ary, and consume the chaff in ul 
quenchable fire.”? (v. 12, Campbel!: 
“The Spirit of God is here represent- Translation. ) Here the future con 
od under the similitude of fire, because he dition of the penitent and impel 
was fo illuminate and invigorate the soul, oe ‘ « the 
penetrate every part, and assimilate the tent is contrasted ; and, as by 7 
whole to the image of the God of glory.” gathering of the wheat into 


-A. Clarke's Com. in loc granary” is represented the happ’ 
“It (i. e. fire) seems to be here used © 

tiguratively for the sanctifying influence 

{the Holy Spirit, which is communicated * exxorreras and Baddcrae ip the Pree’ 
» the sincere Christian in the ordinance tense are put by an enallage of ferm> 

f bantism.’—Hewlett’s com. in Joc the future exxogSnecrat abd BAnOncera 
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state of the righteous in Heaven, so 
hy the expression “ fire unquencha- 
bie” (wup aSserv) is intended eter- 
nal punishment in the future world. 
Fire is used as an image of punish- 
ment in other parts of the sacred 
scriptures. Ecclus. vii. 19. Judith 
xvi. 16. Matt. xii. 50. xviii. 8, 9. 
xxv. 41. compare v.46. Mark ix. 
44,48. (vid. Schleus. Lex.) Now 
since the word fire is employed to 
denote severe punishment in verses 
10 and 12, it is more natural to sup- 
ose that it is used in the same 
manner in the intervening verse. 
Besides, an antithesis is implied in 
verse 10, and distinctly expressed 
inverse 12. Is it not more satis- 
factory then to believe that John 
meant to be understood antitheti- 
cally in verse 11? By giving then 
to the verse in question the same 
construction as to the verses next 
preceding and following it, and af- 
fixing to the word “ fire”? the same 
signification throughout the  dis- 
course, John is made to utter this 
sentiment: ‘1 indeed baptise you 


with water on the profession of your 
repentance, or on the promise of your 


future amendment; (the phrase sis 
vsravoiov may have either of these 
significations;) but he who entereth 
on his public ministry* after me in 
point of time, is my superior in re- 
spect to power, authority, and dig- 
nity, to whom I am unworthy even 
to sustain the relation of a servant ;t 
he shall richly imbue you who truly 
repent, with the illuminating and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, by which you will become 
worthy participants in the felicities 
of his spiritual and eternal king- 
dom; but you who remain unbe- 
lieving and impenitent, he will 
overwhelm with the severest pun- 
ishment.? 

By punishment John may have 
partly intended the destruction 


“0 epyouevog the comer, a title of the 
Messiah 

'To unloose the sandals and to bear 
iem before their masters was the office of 
1enlal servants among the Hebrews. 
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which threatened the Jews, and the 
calamities which were to fall upon 
their country; but he meant princi 
yally the misery which will at the 
Set day overwhelm all who reject 
the Saviour, and leave this world 
with impenitent and unsanctified 
hearts. 

By rendering the Greek particle 
xa1 disjunctively, the true sense of 
the passage will be more clearly eli- 
cited than it is in our received ver- 
sion. ‘He will baptise you with 
the Holy Spirit, or with fire. 

i. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


Two volumes of Sermons, by Jo- 
seph Fawcett, have fallen in my 
way, and have interested me more 
than most printed sermons do. 
They contain many interesting re- 
flections man in interesting 
language. ‘The author, if I mistake 
not, was a dissenting minister. The 
sermons were preached at the Old 
Jewry, London, and were printed 
(the copy which I have) thirty years 
ago—which is all the account I am 
able to give of them. They have 
never been reprinted in this coun- 
try, and few copies of the English 
edition have crossed the Atlantic. 
You may, therefore, be not unwil- 
ling to admit a few passages which 
I have transcribed for your pages. 
M. 


PRIDE REBUKED BY THE INSTABILI 
TY OF EARTHLY THINGS, 


* Alas! where is it, at what line, 
in the possessions of man, that vicis- 
situde stops? Where is the point, 
in all the little region of his happi- 
ness, or his honour, to which, but no 
farther, changes come; where the 
giddy whirls of accident are stayed ; 
and beyond which all is serene se- 
curity, and sanctuary from uncer- 
tainty? There ts no such point. 
His pride has no such place to set 
its foot upon, and say, “This ground 
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is immutably mine.”” Not only his 
riches take their flight ; not only 
his pomp and power depart ; not 
only his liberty is taken from 
him ; not only his friends forsake 
him ; and his health bids him adieu ; 
his understanding is liable to go 
from him too. This most melan- 
choly and most humiliating of all 
the desertions which man experien- 
ces, befalls him with a sufficient fre- 
quency, to frown upon intellectual 
pride. The number of mansions, 
erected for the reception of ruined 
reason, is large enough, loudly and 
eloquently to lecture the pride of 
reason in every human _ breast. 
From this dark shadow of intellec- 
tual adversity, not even the brilliant 
and the learned head is secure. 
We have seen the Father of lights 
recall the ray, he had let fall upon it, 
from the luminous and splendid un- 
derstanding. He has left the spark- 
ling wit, to wander into madness, 
or to wither into idiotism. The 
eminently civilized, the highly cul- 
tivated man, the lamp of his friends, 
the light of society, has sunk below 
the savage ! ' has been degraded from 
the rank of rational creatures ; 
changed from a scholar, from a phi- 
Josopher, and a bard, into an animal 
to be kept in awe by brute violence ! 

converted from a ‘subject of fame, 
into a spectacle to vulgar curiosity, 
or to pensive compassion ! 

«“ Where shall our pride find a 
resting place? We hold our most 
intrinsic property by a precarious 
tenure. Not only w ealth and pow - 

, but wisdom and wit, may make 
themselves wings, and fly away. 
Even these pc Roe the turning 
of the wheel, and partake of the 
revolution that reigns around us. 
Weare not only liable to lose our 
possessions, we are liable to lose 
ourselves. 

“Instead then of stopping the 
praise that should rise to heaven, 
jor any of those gift s of nature, 
which the God of nature, as he gave, 
can, whenever he pleases, take 
away ; instead of stopping the glo- 
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ry that should ascend to God, and 
distracting it from its Proper cours 
to ourselve es; let us give it the y ay 
it ought to go, and cheerfully ascrive 
to the Author of all excellence, 
whatever excellence of nature y; 
me any of us have received froy 
lim.” 


POVERTY WITH VIRTUE BETTE; 
THAN WEALTH WITHOUT. 

« At the close of these considera. 
tions, I cannot call upon you, in 
vain, for contentment with an infe 
rior condition, which yet contains 
sufficient supply for the few and 
simple necessities of nature ; or for 
reconciliation to the wisdom and 
justice of those w ays of Providence, 
according to w hich, wealth is often 
the portion of the unw orthy. Be it 
so: to such is it any blessing? In 
the hands of Folly, is it not mor 
commonly a curse ? Can it rescue 
the wicked from any part of their 
appointed punishment, either in this 
world, or in the next? Can it give 
happiness to the unreasonable ? 
Can it satisfy the insatiable ? Can 
it supply the wants of either the 
profuse, or the parsimonious? Can 
it make the former prudent, or the 
latter unanxious ? Can it heal the 
distempers of Intemperance ? Can 
it silence the reproaches of con- 
science? procure the physician that 
can 

¢ Minister to a mind diseas'd, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow 
Raze out the written troubles of the bral 
Aud with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilow 
stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ?’ 


Can it enable a moral nature to for- 
get, or not to feel, the deformity o! 
the guilt it has contracted? Can il 
wipe from remembrance, or wash 
the darkness of vice into whiteness! 
Can it ward off the stroke of mor- 
tality, or corrupt the justice ol 
Heaven ?—In the hands of the 
wicked, it is, then, a worthless thing 
Let them take it: ¢ verily the’ 
have their reward,’ 
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« He that allows himself to be 
‘envious at the wicked, when he 
sees the prosperity of the foolish,’ 
suffers himself to be dazzled by the 
surfaces of things. In contempla- 
ting their condition, who roll in ill- 
acquired riches, he does not proper- 
ly estimate the bargain they have 
made. Their gains project to his 
view; their loss retires from his 
He beholds their purchase ; 
it is a sparkling purchase ; but he 
sees not the price they have paid. 
He observes the house, the grounds, 
the equipage, the troops of friends; 
but he cannot penetrate into the 
breast; he cannot perceive what 
passes on the pillow.” 


eve. 


GENEROSITY. 


“What we call generosity, we 
re apt to consider as a quality, in 
norals, similar to what we mean by 
vrace, in language, or in arts ; an 
gxcellence beyond the strict requi- 
sition of rules ; a striking, but an 
unnecessary ornament; by which 


the piece is improved, but without 
which it would have had no fault. 
This is not the view of virtue to 


which reflection leads. Properly 
speaking, the absence of any of those 
beneficences, which we are capable 
of performing, is not merely the ab- 
sence of so many beauties and gra- 
ces in the character, but is to be 
sonsidered as so much breach of du- 
ty; somuch fracture in the frame 
i the character; so much deformi- 
y in the figure of the mind ; so 
much blot and stain upon tre puri- 
tyof honour. ‘The want of such acts 
as these, in the life of man, is not 
to be compared to the want of that 
exquisite finishing, which a piece of 
art receives from the last touches of 
‘he master’s haad, by which it is 
made more perfect, but without 
which it would discover no defect ; 
butis to be considered as positive, 
and pointed blemish. In the eye of 
strict and sober reason, what we 
call exalted goodness, eminent 
*herosity, is but the perfection of 
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decency, and the summit of deco 
rum.”? 


MAKE THE MOST OF A SHORT LIFE. 


“<«Let us eat, and drink,’ says 
the libertine, ‘for to-morrow we 
die.” I urge the same considera- 
tion in favour of a virtuous life. 
Let us make the most of our little 
life, by leading it as it ought to be 
led. Let us press down into so 
small a measure as much happiness 
as it can contain, by compressing 
into it as much goodness as it will 
hold. Let us give to the joys, that 
have so short a time to flow, as brisk 
and sprightly a current as we can, 
by cultivating that virtue, which 
constitutes the vigour of nature; 
and the vivacity of life.” 

VICE THE OFFSPRING OF 

RANCE. 


IGNOQ- 


«What can more powerfully spui 
the pride of man to the practice of 
virtue, than the consideration of the 
origin of vice? It is the offspring 
of parents of which it has reason to 
be ashamed. It is of base extrac- 
tion. Ignorance and error are the 
authors ef its being. ‘There are 
things, of which even they are 
ashamed, who are said to ‘ glory in 
their shame.? They who plume 
themselves upon their vice, blush to 
be convicted, or to be accused, of 
that, of which their vice is a proof, 
and from which it proceeds. Im- 
moral characters may be accompani- 
ed with knowledge upon some sub- 
jects, upon several subjects ; but it 
springs from the want of it upon 
one, and that one the most impor- 
tant of all. It may be joined with 
yhilosophical, with political, with 
iterary information ; but it springs 
from ignorance of the science of 
happiness, from ignorance of the 
secret of content. It may be con 
nected with a relish for polite let. 
ters, and for elegant arts; but it 
proceeds from the want of taste for 
truer and far finer entertainments 
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than music, or painting, or elo- 
quence, can supply. It may be at- 
tended by that knowledge of the 
manners of men, which pilots the 
passenger through the world clear 
of its deceit ; that penetration into 
human characters, which puts it in- 
to the power of the politic, to take 
hold of the hearts of those whom 
they wish to make the instruments 
of their designs ; that discovery of 
others’ weaknesses, which consti- 
tutes the wisdom of the crafty: but 
it is produced by the absence of that 
more deep and dignified knowledge 
of man, which relates to his general 
nature, and which lies in such a 
view of the secret structure of his 
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mind, as leads to a conviction, thay 
it is made to be the mansion of yir- 
tue, and that, until thus tenanted, 
it must possess the dreariness an¢d 
vacuity of an uninhabited house,” 


CHARITY, 


« Charity is a complete and eon 
sistent thing. It is not a flash, but 
a flame ; it is not a fragment, but» 
whole ; it is not a segment, but a 
circle: its affections stream fron, 
God as their centre; all mankind 
compose their circumference ; they 
go forth, not only in one, but in al! 
directions, towards the productior 
of others’ good.” 








fHiscellancous, 


For the Christian Spectator. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
SPIRITS. 


ARDENT 


Ir is a matter of painful regret to 
every benevolent man, that on look- 
ing around him, he is obliged to re- 
tognise the existence of many evils, 
without, at the same time, observ- 
ing any efficient measures in opera- 
tion for their removal. Of this kind 
is the improper use—the abuse of 
ardent spirits. 

We cannot easily ascertain the 
exact amount of this article, which 
is annually imported, distilled, and 
used, in our country ; nor is it for 
this place thought necessary. The 
following general estimate, however, 
which has been taken from a respec- 
table source, is probably not far 
from correct.“ Imports, eight mil- 
lions; the distillation at home, up- 
wards of twenty-five millions of 
gallons, besides what is exported, 
feaving more than THIRTY-THREE 
MILLIONS for home consumption ! 


“ And however horrid it may seem 
to us (continues the same paper) 
that the Hindoos sacrifice them 
selves to their idols, yet more vic 
tims fall in these United States to 
this vile idolatry in one year, than 
are sacrificed in India in ten years 
And were the bones of the dead 
drunkards bleaching upon the hills 
of America, as those of the devotees 
are upon the shores of the Orrissa 
the eye of the traveller through ou 
country, would be dazzled with 
their brightness in the sun-beams 
no less than the eye of Buchanan 
was dazzled at the sight of the 
bones of the idol’s victims, and the 
latter would not exceed the forme! 
in his tale of woe.” Indeed the 
instances of intoxication are so fre 
quent; with the want and w retch 
edness it occasions we are so fail! 
iar; that our senses have become 
blunted--we pass the drunkard by 
without emotion. We can behold 
the afflicted companion of his bosot 
with a number of helpless children, 
ragged, ignorant, and without the 
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means or prospect of education, 
with cold indifference. We cando 
all this, and it is frequently done. 
But if there be exceptions ; if there 
be sume who have their sympathies 
moved when these sufferers are be- 
fore them; how soon afterwards are 
all their woes forgotten! How 
slight and transient is the impres- 
sion made! How very seldom does 
it open the hand of charity, or ex- 
cite to any exertion for the amelio- 
ration of their condition! O, how 
many a delicate female has been 
doomed to drag out a miserable 
life! How many have pined away 
in secret, and found an untimely 
grave! How many have been re- 
duced from affluence to want, and 
even to beggary! How many of 
their dear children have been made 
orphans, and cast upon the chari- 
ties of an unfeeling world! O, 
how great the variety and the ag- 
cregate of evils to society, to fami- 
lies, and to individuals,—all which 
have their origin in THIs ong, the 
improper use—the abuse of ardent 
spirits f 

But it is not our object simply to 
paint and bewail the evil; this has 
been done a thousand times before, 
and far better than the writer of 
these pages could hope to do it, and 
failed of producing any practical re- 
sult. Lt is our object to inquire into 
the cause and criminality of the 
evil, and therefore to propose an an- 
tudote. 

If these truths be self-evident, 
that life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, are the common and un- 
alienable rights of man; certainly, it 
cannot be less evident to every 
thinking person, that all our enjoy- 
ments, in order to be right, must 
be subject to the following condi- 
ttons:—They must not be injurious 
to ourselyes—they must not in- 
tinge the rights of others—they 
Must not violate the law of our God. 

Let us now examine the common 
use of ardent spirits by these ac- 
KBow ledged principles. 

I'he common use, and by far the 
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greatest quantity of this article in 
many places, is for intoxication. 
Does not the drunkard injure him- 
self? Yes; he wastes his property 
—he destroys his health—he sacri- 
fices his reputation—he lessens his 
present enjoyment—he shortens the 
eriod of his existence; and, final- 
L. he plunges his soul into everlast- 
ing perdition. ‘hese are facts, too 
obvious to every sober man to re- 
quire proof: they are facts estab- 
lished by universal observation. 
Who does, or who can injure him- 
self, if the drunkard does not?... 
And does he not infringe the rights 
of others? Yes; society has a 
claim upon him, for his counsels— 
for his interest in its welfare—for 
his influence and services in various 
ways and innumerable instances. 
His family and friends have a claim 
upon him—the former particularly 
for support, for guardian care; and 
both for kind and affectionate treat- 
ment. But he disregards all these 
claims. He renders himself inca- 
pable of benefiting any, and becomes 
a nuisance to all. His example and 
other influence are most pernicious. 
However amiable and kind might 
have been his natural disposition, he 
transforms himself into a monster of 
cruelty. ... And does not the 
drunkard violate the law of his 
Maker? Most certainly he does. 
The whole tenor of the Scriptures 
stands directly opposed to his con- 
duct. Here he is commanded to 
love his neighbour as himself; to do 
unto others, as he would that they 
should do unto him; to love and 
cherish the companion of his bosom ; 
to provide for his family ; and in 
fine, to sustain all the relations of 
life, in a manner far different from 
what he is capable of doing in a 
state of intoxication. But the 
scriptures contain, not only such: 
general precepts, from which we 
may infer his criminality who, like 
the drunkard, tramples on all the 
rights of society and of home; they 
point out the very character—they 
specify the very crime. Drunkard 
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thou art the man! Behold the lines 
which are written against thee in 
the law of thy God: “ Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong 
drink, that continue until night, 
till wine inflame them.” Isa. v. 
tl.—“ Be not not deceived; _nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abu- 
sers of themselves with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, .... shall inherit the kingdom 
of God.” 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. Other 
scriptures to the same effect might 
be quoted ; but these are sufficient: 
for it is the language of Him, who 
cannot lie, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law till all be fulfilled.” Matt. v.18. 
Think of this, ye that forget God. 
Think of this, ye violators of his 
commands—ye drunkards; there 
is a WOE pronounced against you— 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of God. 

Thus far, it is believed, every 


reflecting reader will assent to the 
justness of our remarks.—Drunken- 
ness is an evil, a great and tremen- 


dous evil. “The drunkard injures 
himself—he infringes the rights of 
others—he violates the law of his God. 

But this is not the on/y common 
use “f ardent spirits, and we have 
not yet done with our first princi- 
ples. Barrel after barrel, hogshead 
after hogshead, and from nearly 
every store and tavern in our coun- 
try, is annually drained for the la- 
bourer, the traveller, and the gentle- 
men; and »of from the prescription 
of physicians; not for the preserva- 
tion of health; but to gratify an ap- 
petite—to conform to a general cus- 
tum. I am well aware tinat [| am 
now stepping upon disputed ground, 
and, on every side, must encounter 
a host of opposers. I anticipate 
the objections. It is acknowledged 
that a distinction is to be made be- 
tween the wse and the abuse of eve- 
ryarticle. It will not be questioned 
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that ardent spirits may be prop; rly 
used. It will not be denied, th. 
there have been instances when {} 
use of it has proved beneficial—jhai 
in some extreme cases it has saved 
life: but for one such instance 
thousands can be produced, where 
the improper use of it has destroved 
life. ‘To say the least, it is certain 
ly a very doubtful point, whethe; 
this ordinary use of ardent spirits 
by the labourer and others, might be 
regarded as an innocent gratification, 
provided it were never indulged in 
to excess. But when we compare 
the health of those persons, in vel 
eral, who use, and those who neg 
lect the use of it altogether ; when 
to this common use, in most in- 
stances, we trace the acquirement 
of that taste, which is the exciting 
cause of intoxication ; when we re- 
flect too on the force of example, 
and the weighty obligations, which 
as individuals, we are all under to 
our Creator, and to society, to dis- 
countenance, and as far as we are 
able, to diminish every evil: how 
light and trifling do all the pleas 
and pretences appear, for the con- 
tinuance of this practice! That 
unpretending sect of Christians, the 
Friends, can never be too much 
commended for the worthy example 
which they have uniformly exhibit- 
ed, in reference to this article. Are 
not they as healthy as others’ Are 
not they, in general, as capable ol 
enduring labour and_ hardships: 
Are not they as moral? ‘The an- 
swer is obvious. They are. Ithas 
been ascertained “ from the regis 
ters of the society of Friends, or 
Quakers, that as a consequence ol 
their temperance, one half of those 
that are born live to the age of 47 
years; whereas Dr. Price tells us, 
that of the general population ol 
London, half that are born live only 
2? years! Among the Quakers one 
in ten arrives at 80 years of age; ol 
the general population of London, 
ovly gene in forty. Never did 2 
more powerful argument suppé! 
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the practice of temperance and vir- 
tyeo’* “The man who drinks 
spirits regularly,” says Dr. Dwight, 
«ought to consider himself as hav- 
ing already entered the path of in- 
toxication.”” “ The appetite for in- 
toxicating liquors,” observes Dy. 
Paley, “appears to me to be almost 
always acquired.” But suppose 
that one only out of ten, who ordi- 
narily use ardent spirits, in the end 
becomes a drunkard; the evil is 
still spreading by example. “ The 
fact is notorious, that we acquire a 
habit of drunkenness by seeing oth- 
ers drink. And whenever the char- 
acter of those who set the exama- 
ple is the object of particular aifec- 
tion, esteem, or reverence, the in- 
fluence of the example becomes 
proportionabl y great and dangerous. 
Parents in this manner become pe- 
uliarly, and other relations and 
friends generally, powerful means 
of seduction, and ruin their children 
and other relatives.”*t It is not 
enough, therefore, that we are not 
cuilty of intoxication ourseives: it 
is our duty to abstain from even the 
appearance of evil, that we be not 
accessary to its existence in others. 

teader,—Are you a philanthro- 
pist? Do you seek the good and 
happiness of mankind? Be en- 
treated to review your own con- 
duct in reference to 
ardent spirits. Be entreated to 
apply the principles, on which we 
have poet seem the drunkard. 
And in view of those principles and 
the facts which have been just re- 
peated,—in view of the numerous 
confirmations of them, which your 
own reflection and observation will 
furnish, answer to yourself the fol- 
lowing questions ;—-Can I any 
longer import, distil, vend, or ordi- 
harily use this bane of society ? 
Can [, for the sake of a little cor- 
ruptible gain——for the sake of a mo- 
mentary pleasure, be one to per- 
petuate that evil, which annually 
lestroys more lives, and causes 
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more misery, than famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, united? Can1 do 
this, and at the same time, feel jus- 
tified at the bar of my own con- 
science, that in so doing, I neither 
injure myself, infringe the rights of 
others, nor violate the law of my 
God Fr 

But there is another class of per- 
sons, to whom [ appeal, and not 
without hopes of success. 

Christian reader, this subject in- 
vites your attention. What mo- 
tives here, besides those which have 
been already urged, shall wow be 
presented to dissuade from tis evil 
practice—-to persuade to reforma- 
tion? Other motives, thouyh they 
might be multiplied, are ceriaialy 
unnecessary. Let us, then, reca- 
pitulatea little. Not only is drunk- 
enness an evi/; not only does the 
drunkard injure himseif, and in- 
fringe the rights of others, and violate 
the law of God; but ‘hey also, who 
import, distil, sell, or ordinarily use 
this intoxicating article. For they 
can give no better reason for their 
conduct, than to increase their 
wealth, at the expense of multitudes 
becoming poor; to gratify an appe- 
tite, which is the exciting cause of 
intoxication; to conform to a gene- 
ral custom, which is not conducive 
to health, but destructive of morali- 
ty : and in fine, all three of these 
reasons taken together, const:tute 
the source of the greatest and most 
numerous class of evils with which 
mankind were ever visited. Chris- 
tian reader, LOOK AT THESE REA- 
sons! Is not our conclusion cor- 
rect? Review thesubject. Exam- 
ine it in all its bearings. Examine 
it as one who expects to give an ac- 
count; and remember too, you 
must give an account for the man- 
ner in which you treat this subject, 
and for all the deeds done in the 
body. ... The writer is greatly de- 
ceived as to the force of the prece- 
ding remarks, or your understand- 
ing is convinced, and the language 
of your heart is, ‘ What shall I do ?° 
Answer: Do as others have done. 
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From this moment resolve, that you 
will never more tasfe of ardent 
spirits yourself, nor be the means of 
putting it into the hands of others, 
except in case of sickness, or for 
medical purposes; and conscien- 
tiously observe this resolution.-- 
“* Cease to do evil: learn to do weil.” 
Cease to support, to perpetuate this 
evil practice. Learn by example, 
as well as by precept, to exert your 
influence in removing it. 

And in addition to all the motives 
which may be drawn from the pre- 
ceding remarks; in addition to all 
which an examination of this sub- 
ject in the light of eternity may 
suggest; in addition to all which 
the general movements of the pres- 
ent day are calculated to inspire ; 
permit me to state, that very re- 
cently, “a plan was originated 
among a few pious brethren, in a 
southern section of our country, to 
unite in a combined effort fo lay 
aside themselves, and discourage in 
others, the use of ardent spirits.” 
A similar society to this, has existed 
for several years in another section. 
The following extracts of a letter 
from a worthy minister of the gos- 
pel, one of its active members, dated 
Jan. 4th, 1826, will more fully show 
its principles, their feasibility, and 
their tendency :—— 

“The constitution of our society 
has been published, but I can easily 
state the principles on which it is 
founded. ‘To prevent the needless 
use of ardent spirits, each member 
engages to pay a tax on all that he 
buys, except in case of sickness. 
This tax, of course, may be just 
what shall be thought expedient. In 
our society it is about 100 per cent. 
This goes into the Lord’s treasury. 
You will perceive, at once, that this 
is designed to operate as a_prohibi- 
tion of the common use of spirits. 
The other principle of our society is 
donation. Every member pays, at 
least, 50 cents, and has a right to 
‘lispose of it for certain specified 
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objects. It is so easy to modify 
these principles, that I need not 
dwell on that subject. ‘The number 
of our members has never beep 
large ; but they have been efficient, 
I have no doubt, they have saved to 
themselves hundreds of dollars, be- 
sides guarding themselves and thei: 
families from one of the most de. 
structive vices in our land. Our go- 
ciety has struggled through difficu| 
ties : but it lives. It has given ener. 
gy, if not existence, to some charita. 
ble institutions, and is one powerful 
instrument by which much good is 
done in a noiseless way.—I think a 
moral society for a state, or for the 
nation, on our principle, might live, 
The fundamental principle is the 
tax: this is a restraint; the exhibi- 
tion of that account annually is a 
restraint: therefore the principle is 
salutary in its operation upon each 
member. It is also salutary in its 
tendency to affect others; because 
when we urge others to be tempe- 
rate, we can assure them that we 
urge no more than we practice our- 
selves. Example speaks louder than 
precept. 

Here is the antidote :—Hundreds 
of dollars saved in a small society-- 
the treasury of the Lord replenished 
—Christians stimulated in the cause 
of benevolence—tne evil warded off 
rom themselves and their families, 
and the most salutury influence ez- 
erted on others. 

Here is the antidote.—And until 
Christians generally arouse from 
their lethargy on this subject, and 
with one accord adopt similar meas 
ures to these ‘ moral and benevolent 
societies,’ ministers may preach 
against drunkenness, others ma) 
write elaborate essays, and spirited 
declamations, and all may lift up 
their voices and weep,—the evil 1s 
inevitable ; it exists, it progresses, 
and it will progress, till millions 
upon millions fall a prey to its" 
fluence—till millions upon millions 
are lost forever ! q 
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Jan. 5.—Since the commencement 
of Oct. it has rained almost inces- 
gantly. I do not recollect more 
than two or three fair days; and 
the streets and side-walks here, 
(Birmingham,) although they are 
well paved, have not been free from 
mud, except when occastonally har- 
dened by the frost. There has been 
a small quantity of snow, which 
lasted two or three days. I have 
not seen ice thicker than the sixth 
part of an inch. In a latitude so 
far north, one would naturally ex- 
pect much severer weather, were it 
not known that the country, being 
entirely surrounded by water, and 
continually subject to breezes from 
the sea, enjoys by this means a 
moderate temperature. Connecti- 
cut, which is 10 degrees south of 
this, I presume, is at this time cov- 
ered with snow, and its rivers also, 
are, no doubt, frozen: but here, al- 
though the trees and hedges have 
lost their verdure, yet the grass re- 
tains all the freshness of spring. 
The front gardens are as beautiful 
as they were in midsummer. In 
truth, the grass-plat, the variegated 
holly, the laurel, and other ever- 
greens, seem to have acquired even 
4 brighter hue. The cattle and 
sheep are feeding in the pastures, 
and were it not for the cold, I could 
readily believe it to be any other 
season than winter. ‘The days now 
are extremely short. People do 
not get to their business till about 
10 o’clock, and at half past 3, or at 
40’clock, it becomes necessary to 
light candles. ‘The sun, of which 
ve now and then obtain a glimpse, 
just glides along the horizon, and is 
soon gone. So you perceive, we are 
benighted, bemudded, and drenched 
with rain. For my part, I know 
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people ripen as they do, amidst fogs, 
mists, and darkness. 

I have now been in the country 
a sufficient length of time, perhaps, 
to hazard a few remarks on the 
character and condition of the in- 
habitants. In this attempt there is 
not a little difficulty, as every one 
must feel, or should feel it to be 
such, in regard to a foreign nation ; 
and I may att occasion to improve 
my statements, in some respects, 
hereafter. Books have taught you 
more than I can pretend to inform 
you of ; but you may attach some 
value to my testimony in addition 
to that of many others. All re- 
marks on the character of a people 
must be of a general nature, appli- 
cable to them as a nation, from 
which, of course, many individuals 
should be exempted. In drawing a 
character moreover, we must have a 
standard. Mankind are high or 
low, rich or poor, learned or illite- 
rate, by comparison. A rich man 
in America would need to double 
his possessions to be called rich 
here ; and a moral man here, at 
least, as the character seems gene- 
rally to be understood, would La. 
ly pass for moral in some parts of 
the United States. My standard is 
New-England. I know of no bet- 
ter state of society. Evangelical 
religion is the same the world over ; 
though exhibited, no doubt, with 
more or less consistency, according 
as the ministrations of the Gospel, 
in various countries, are more or 
less pure. On this last article, you 
may rather expect occasional noti- 
ces, than a general description. 

Society, in England, may be divi- 
ded into Pre. distinct classes. 
The nobility, or people of high de- 
scent are, of course, the most con- 
spicuous. In regard to this class I 
can say but little. They associate 
with none save those of their own 
rank, and being myself nothing but 
a plain Mou thalodder, with no 
prouder title than that of a free-born 
‘Imerican, I can make no preten- 
sions to their society. I have seve> 
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ral times been in their halls and cas- 
tles, and rambled over their parks 
and pleasure grounds; but it has al- 
ways been in the absence of the 
families, and through the cupidity 
of their servants. They live, as 
you have often seen described, in a 
style of magnificence to which we 
are strangers. Their wealth is es- 
timated by their annual mcomes, 
being so many thousands sterling a 
year. Some are rated at £50,000, 
or £100,000 a year; and a few, 
perhaps, may be rated at £200,000, 
falling little, if at all, short of the 
enormous wealth of some of the Ro- 
man Senators, in the corrupt ages 
of the empire, whose annual income, 
according to Gibbon, was 40@0Ib. 
of gold, (about £160,000,) besides 
their regular supply of corn and 
wine. The British nobility spend 
but asmall part of their time on 
their estates. In the winter, they 
frequent London, and in summer 
are found at the watering places, or 
they travel from town to town. 
Their titles are somewhat revolting 


to an American ear: but apes of 


them would claim the rank which 
they hold in society, on account of 
their wealth and respectability, were 
they even destitute of titles. 

Next to the nobility are the gen- 
try, or people of fashion and fortune, 
including those of the learned pro- 
fessions, and the more respectable 
merchants. ‘This, I need not say, 
is a most important class of the com- 
munity,—comprising most of the 
professional talent, the literary in- 
dustry, and the commercial enter- 

rise of the nation. 

The third class consists of manu- 
facturers, shop-keepers, travellers, 
and farmers. These, for respecta- 
bility, will bear no comparison with 
the same class in America. Indeed, 
there does not appear to be that great 
body of people belonging to the mid- 
dle ranks of life, which exists with 
us. ‘The majority of our population 
consists of people of moderate for- 
tunes, possessing intelligent minds, 
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and living in competence and com 
fort. The farmers, tradesmen, ani 
mechanics here, are industrions, and 
thoroughly understand their busi 
ness, but seem, 10 general, profound. 
ly ignorant of every thing net con 
nected with their occupations. | 
have been asked whether I came al! 
the way from America by water 
A woman of very respectable ap 
pearance once widilited of me if the 
Georgia women were not remarka 
bly handsome. My reply was, that 
they had fine complexions and gen 
teel forms, but were rather delicate 
than beautiful. She said she had 
read about the Georgia ani Circas 
sia women being sold to the Turks 
and put in their seraglios! This 
class of people have a very confused 
idea of the Canadas. ‘They hea 
much said about them, but ar 
strangely puzzled to tell where they 
are. It is quite common to be ask 
ed in what part of the United States 
they lie. ‘The Indies likewise, are 
without ‘ alocal habitation’ in thei 
minds. They are here, and there 
and every where. Ask a manufac: 
turer for what market he is making 
a particular article; “ For the In 
dies,” he replies. ‘ For which 0 
the Indies ?’? Here he is quite at a 
loss—he knows of no difference be 
tween them. The ignorance of th: 
common people may be attributed to 
the neglect of education in early 
youth, the high price of books, and 
the scarcity of newspapers. News 
papers, in particular, inasmuch as 
they are the great channel throug! 
which the events of the day are co 
veyed, diffuse information, more 0: 
less widely, according to the exten! 
of their circulation. The high price 
of English newspapers (being abou' 
14 cents each) prevents them frou 
circulating among the poor. ‘These 
consequently, remain in ignorance 
of every thing that is going on, both 
at home and abroad. How differen! 
in the United States! There, "° 
one is so poor but he can have 4 pa 
per, and none so void of curiosity 
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as not to feel some interest in the 
measures of government and the 
affairs of his neighbours. 

A fourth class of people, and the 
most numerous of all, are the jour- 
neyinen manufacturers, and com- 
mon labourers—a race of beings a 
step or two above the brute creation 
—without homes, property, or at- 
tachments—in general, destitute 
like of honour and honesty. They 
may be termed a floating popula- 
tion, and the seeds of a future revo- 
lution. From this class England 
mans her navy and fills her armies. 
(housands annually perish on the 
ycean, and still more are slain in 
battle. Were it not for emigration 
and war, the country would be over- 
run with this kind of population. 
in the present prosperous times, the 
soldiery are occasionally called out 
io quell disturbances. Within the 
last six months there has been a 
general turning out among the la- 
yourers for an advance of wages. 
In almost every instance, advances 
have been obtained, and in many 
cases, wages have been doubled. 
One advance renders them clamor- 
ous for another, and the more they 
zet the less they work, so that they 
are in a worse condition than they 
were before. The money which 
they receive on Saturday night 
now lasts them till Tuesday or 
Wednesday, and so long as it re- 
mains they never think of labour- 
ing. The time which they should 
spend with their families, and the mo- 
ney they should use for their benefit, 
are wasted in tap-houses. Spirits 
are too costly, but two-penny ale is 
vulped down in such quantities, as 
0 produce intoxication. ‘They lit- 
erally take no heed for the morrow, 
aud when sickness or old age comes 
upon them, they are at once candi- 
dates for charity. A few years 
since, when trade was dull, the 
poor-levies in this town (Birming- 
am) were so great, that people who 
had little property, were apprehen- 
‘ve of having it all taken from 
‘em, and in many instances, to 


prevent this, were forced te leave 
the place. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


As the present session of Congress 
has been in some respects peculiar, 
I have sketched an outline of its 
histery, which, if you shall oblige 
me by giving it a neek in your mis- 
cellany, your readers may fill up at 
pleasure. A LooKEr-on. 


MEMORABILIA OF THE NINETEENTH 
CONGRESS. 


Crap. 1.—Introductory remarks 
—-parties created by the late strife 
for the Presidency——-lookers-on in 
Washington predict a stormy ses- 
sion. 


Cuar. ii—Annual business of 
amending the Constitution—that 
instrument extremely imperfect, 
inasmuch as it does not provide 
against the possibility of disappoint- 
ment to some who look for high of- 
fices.—Senate in secret session on 
the Panama mission-—‘ solemn pro- 
test? of Georgia—Governor Troup 
a man not to be trifled with. 


Car. iii—Doors of the Senate 
opened, and an opportunity given 
for members to repeat and print their 
speeches—character of Mr. R.’s 
speeches—leaves the matter in de- 
bate, and wanders into all times and 
countries to collect scraps and pro- 
verbs—-dislikes the Panama con- 
gress—solemnly warns us that there 
will be African blood in that con 
gress, and prudently demands what 
is to be the character and color of 
the ministers we are to receive in 
return !—sees nothing in the char 
acter of Bolivar, nothing in the poli 
cy of the South American States, 
and nothing in the objects of the 
Panama congress, which does not 
aim at the extinction of slavery on 
his own plantation !—discovers dark 
designs in the Colonization Society, 
declaims vehemently against the 
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‘ politico-religious fanaticism’ of the 

eople of the north and of Great- 
Britain, and in terms fearful and 
prophetic, describes prot s| as an 
evil too great to be meddled with 
and too great to be let alone. 

Slavery blended by southern poli- 
ticians with almost all great na- 
tional questions, who nevertheless 
deny that the nation has any con- 
cern with it. 

Cuar. iv.—The  constitution— 
more resolutions than reasons offer- 
ed for amending it—referred to a 
committee who recommend that our 
chief magistrate be chosen after the 
tumultuous manner of the Roman 
comitia-—Mr. Randolph opposed 
to all amendments, because in stop- 
ping up one hole we made two. 

Speech-makers,—affect long 
speeches rather than sensible ones, 
and are more ambitious of being 
seen in print than of being heard in 
the Capitol—-a worthy member from 
Ohio gives the house a sound lec- 
ture on this subject.—A night scene 
in the Senate—the candles burn to 
their sockets, and the conscript fa- 
thers fall asleep, while a speaker 
protracts his discourse till the day 
dawns—his eloquence resembled to 
heat-lightning, which continues its 
Hashings, unheard and unspent, till 
morning—talking against time when 
arguinent is exhausted a more citi- 
zen-like mode of opposing the ad- 
ministration than that of Governor 
‘Troup standing by his arms. 

Crap. v.-—Fierce logomachy and 
mutual charges of corruption be- 
tween two honourable members of 
ihe house--from the quality of the 
parties and the quantity of abuse 
given and received, a duel looked 
upon as inevitable—usurps the 
place of the weather in fashionable 
conversation—wiseacres in great 
perplexity with the question, which 
ought to challenge ?—dark ages 
throw no light on the subject—want 


of a proper digest of the laws of 


honour—best report of cases found 
tn the New-York Tract Magazine. 
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Cuap. vi.—An apologist for slave. 
ry from a free state—cites the 
Greek Testament in support of his 
argument: ‘ Slaves [negroes] obey 

our masters !’—avers that slavery 
is an institution whose duties, ‘ while 
it subsists,’ [whether for twenty-one 
years or for thrice as many genera- 
tions,}] ‘ and where it subsists,’ 
{whether in the states of America 
or in the states Barbary, | ‘are pre. 
supposed and sanctioned by reli- 
gion’; therefore, he who buys a 
stolen man, or inherits a stolen 
man’s son, assumes a relation which 
is ‘not to be set down as immoral and 
irreligious’—moreover, ‘ the great 
relation of servitude, in some form 
or other, is inseparable from our na- 
ture ;? why reprobate it in the form 
of involuntary bondage any more 
than in the form of free official ser- 
vice? Besides, ‘ the negroes at the 
south are better fed than the peas- 
antry of Europe’; therefore, all com- 
miseration is misplaced on them, no 
condition in life being undesirable, 
provided a worse exists elsewhere. 

Query—whether, by his argu. 
ment from “the great relation o! 
servitude,’? our learned apologis! 
does aver, that slavery is “ insepa 
rable from our nature,” and that all 
his country-men are ‘slaves’ [ 0040 
as really as the negroes, and differ 
from them only in their “ great 
er or less departures from the thee 
retic equality of man ?” 

Cuap. vii.—Mr. Randolph come: 
into the Senate with a red hunting 
shirt on his arm, and proposes to ad 
journ because it is Good Friday— 
puts on his shirt—opposes the bank- 
rupt-bill, and threatens to resist the 
execution of it with his ‘ double- 
barrel gun’—sees a gentleman in 
the lobby whom he declares to bea 
rebel going to bribe Mr. Jefferson, 
and threatens to hire twenty-four 
men to shoot him—denies that he 
is crazy—ignites the chivalrous 
wrath of the Secretary of State, by 
calling him a ‘ gambler’ and @ 
‘ black-leg’ !—in the sight of the m- 
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{ion, the latter resolves to wash him 
of the charge, and challenges the 
other to an affair of honour—let off 
two rounds a-piece—the senator’s 
coat receives an honourable wound 
in the skirts, and the magnanimous 
man of the Cabinet is bleached from 
all stains—knight-errantry of the 
nineteenth century—-New-Jersey 
famous for its Hoboken—the law 
of honour, according to all duelists, 
paramount to the law of God, and, 
according to the Department of 
State, paramount also to the deci- 
ions of human “judgment and phi- 
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losophy,’°—remarkable that the sec- 
retary’s description of the duelling 
passion is applicable to those strange 
disorders which haunt the imagina- 
tions of nervous persons; to wit, 
that it is “ an affair of feeling, about 
which we cannot reason.”’ 


Concitupinc ReEFrLEcTions.—~— 
The American Congress, confessed- 
ly the most dignified legislative bo- 
dy in the world—the present Con- 
gress, in respect to parilamentary 
dignity, advantageously compared 
with the continental. 








Reviews. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Susan 
Huntington, of Boston, Mass. : 
consisting principally of extracts 
from her Journal and Letters ; 
with the Sermon occasioned by 
her death, By Bensamin Bb. 
Wisner, Pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. pp. 408, 12mo. 


Vinrug never appears so lovely as 
when viewed through the medium 
of its consequences ; and these con- 
sequences are never so easily appre- 
lended, or so readily acknowledged, 
is when presented in examples 
Urawn from real existence. It is 
thus made to stand forth with the 
prominence of life and reality ; ex- 
periment takes the place of theory, 
and it no longer seems a mere ab- 
‘traction, a conception of the mind, 
which has no relation to human con. 
duct ; but as something thar should 
regulate this conduct, something 
high in its import and momentous in 
sobligations. Itis this exhibition 
of virtuous example which gives bi- 
‘graphy its highest value, and from 
wa h we have derived peculiar sat- 
‘slociion in perusing the present vol- 


Ame. 


If these memoirs present but few 
incidents, they are recommended by 
higher excellencies ; and while we 
say to those who may take thei up 
with the expectation of having their 
love of novelty gratified, that they 
will probably be disappointed; we 
can also say to others who are influ- 
enced by different motives ; if they 
can be pleaseci by those common in- 
cidents which usualiy occur in the 
course of almost every persons’ lif 
presented in aneasy, simple, a 
unaffected style, and instructed 
an exhibition of those gra: 
feelings, and sentiments, which give 
dignity to the Christian loveli- 
ness to the female character, that 
they may derive from th ling of 
this volume both pleasure and in- 
struction : they will find their hearts 
warmed ; and if the principles of 
piety are not strengthened within 
them by the spirit which it breathes, 
we believe it will be because this 
spirit is not suffered to exert its le- 
gitimate iniluence. 

After a briei sketch of the early 
part of Mrs. fluntington’s life, from 
which the following is an extract, 
the compiler very judiciously leaves 


1 
va 
nd 
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us to read her character and history 
chiefly in her own writings. 


* Mrs. Susan Huntington was a 
daughter of the Rev. Achilles Mans- 
field, of Killingworth, in the State of 
Connecticut. In this place her father 
was ordained to the ministry of the 
Gospel in the year 1779, and contin- 
ued the Pastor of the First Church 
until death closed his labors in 1814. 
This gentleman was a native of New- 
Haven, a graduate of Yale College, 
and a respectable, useful, and much 
esteemed minister of Christ ; and, for 
many years previous to his death, was 
a member of the Corporation of the 
College at which he had received his 
education. On the maternal side, 
Mrs. Huntington was descended from 
that pious man, so illustrious in the an- 
nals of the New-England churches, 
the Rev. John Eliot of Roxbury, Mass. 
who will bear, to future ages, the hon- 
ourable title of * the Indian Apostle.” 
Mrs. Mansfield was the daughter of 
Joseph Eliot of Killingworth, whose 


father, Jared Eliot, D. D., minister of 


Killingworth, was a son of the Rev. 
Joseph Eliot of Guilford, Conn. and 
grandson of the venerable John Eliot 
of Roxbury. 

** Susan Mansfield was the young- 
ast of three children. She was born 
January 27,1791. Her childhood was 
marked by sensibility, sobriety, and 
tenderness of conscience, afid a taste 
for reading. Her education was chief- 
ly under the paternal roof, and at the 
common schools in her native town. 
The only instruction she received from 
any other source, was at a classical 
school kept in Killingworth, during 
two seasons. Her parents, however, 
devoted much of their time and atten- 
tion to her instruction. And, as her 
constitution was delicate from infancy, 
she was suffered to gratify her inclina- 
tion, in devoting most of her time to 
the cultivation of her mind, by reading 
and efforts at composition.” pp. 5, 6. 


‘* She appeared to have been, ina 
ineasure, sanctified from her birth, and 
from the first dawn of reason, to need 
only to be informed what her duty was, 
to perform it. There is evidence, 
however, that, for a time after she was 
capable of understanding he: duty and 
her obligations to God, her heart was 
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not devoted to him. In a letter to he 
son, dated January i3, 1823, she 
speaks of having a distinct remem 
brance of a solemn consultation in hy 
mind, when she was about three yea; 
old, whether it was best to be a Chris 
tian then, or not, and of having con; 
to the decision that it was not. Boy: 
the God to whoin she had been dedic, 
ted, and whose blessing her pareuts 
had so often and fervently supplicated 
in her behalf, did not suffer her Jong t 
rest in this sinful determination. Whe, 
about five years of age, she was brought 
by the Holy Spirit to consider the du 
ty and consequences of becoining a 
Christian indeed more seriously, and 
in the opinion of her parents and ot 
other pious acquaintances, to choose 
God for her portion. Of the correct 
ness of this conclusion of her parent: 
and friends she always entertaine 
doubts, and regarded a season of deep 
er, and, in her view, more scriptuia! 
religious impression, when about te 
years of age, as the commencement o/ 
holiness in her heart. She mace a 
public profession of her faith in Christ, 
and joined the Church of which her fa 
ther was pastor, on the 19th of April 
1807 ; having just entered her seven 
teenth year.” pp. 6, 7. 


During the two following years 
of her life nothing occurred of pe- 
culiar importance. The letters ot 
this period are interesting, chiefly 
as they serve to develope her reli- 
gious character, and exhibit her 
views of Christian doctrine. 

“On the 18th of May, 1809, Miss 
Mansfield was married to the Rev. 
Joshua Huntington, son of Gen. 
Jedediah Huntington of New-Lon 
don, Conn., and Junior Pastor ol 
the Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass., which became immediately 
after the place of her residence. 
Her sphere of action was thus wide 
ly extended, and her relations in lite 
rendered more numerous and re: 
sponsible. ‘These several relations 
led her to think, and in her severa! 
letters to express her opinions on a 
variety of subjects of peculiar inte! 
est and importance. These op 
ions are generally so correct, and $0 
marked by good sense, that we sha! 
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present our readers with a few 


extracts. : 
The following are her views of 
education : 


« There is scarcely any subject con- 
cerning which I feel more anxiety, 
than the proper education of my chil- 
dren. tis a difficult and delicate sub- 
ject; and the more I reflect on my du- 
tyto them, the more I feel how much 
isto be learnt by myself. The per- 
son who undertakes to form the infant 
mind, to cut off the distorted shoots, 
und direct and fashion those which 
may, in due time, become fruitful and 
lovely branches, ought to possess a deep 
ind accurate knowledge of human na- 
ture. It is no easy task to ascertain, 


not only the principles and habits of 


thinking, but also the causes which 
pioduce them. It is no easy task, not 
only to watch over actions, but also to 
become acquainted with the motives 
which prompted them. It is no easy 
task, not only to produce correct asso- 
ciations, but to undo improper ones, 
which may, through the medium of 
those nameless occurrences to which 
children are continually exposed, have 
found a place in the mind. But such 
s the task of every niothe: who super- 
mends the education of her children. 
Add to this the difficulty of maintain- 
ing that uniform and consistent course 
of conduct which children ought al- 
vays to observe in their parents, and 
‘hich alone can give force to the most 
udicious discipline ; and, verily, eve- 
iy considerate person must allow, that 
(isno small matter to be faithful in 
the employment of instructors of in- 
incy and youth. Not only must 
ihe precept be given, Love not the 
world ; but the life must speak the 
same. Not only must we exhoit 
ur infant charge to patience un- 
ler their little privations and_ sor- 
ws, but we must also practice those 
ligher exercises of submission which, 
‘hey will easily perceive, are but the 
more vigorous branches of the same 
foot whose feeble twigs they are re- 
ured to cultivate. Not only must 
‘¢ entreat them to seek first the king- 
Yom of God, but we must be careful to 
(them see, that we are not as easily 
épressed by the frowns, or elated by 
he smiles, of the world, as others. In 
‘ort, nothing but the most versevering 
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industry inthe acquisition of necessars 
knowledge, the most indefatigable ap 

plication of that knowledge to particu 

lar cases, the most decisive adherence 
to a consistent course of piety, and, a- 
bove all, the most uniemitted suppli- 
cations to Him who alone can enable 
us to resolve and act correctly, can 
qualify us to discharge properly the 
duties which devolve upon every mo- 
ther.” pp. 75, 76. 


“ Tt appears to me that three simple 
rules, steadily observed from the very 
germ of active existence, would make 
children’s tempers much more amia- 
ble than we generally see them. First. 
Never to give them any thing impro- 
per for them, because they strongly 
and passionately desire it : and even to 
withhold proper things, until they 
manifest a right spirit. Second. Al- 
waysto gratify every reasonable de- 
sire, when a child is pleasant in its re- 
quest ; that your children may see that 
you love to make them happy. Third. 
Never to become impatient and fretful 
yourself, but proportion your displeas- 
ure exactly tothe offence. If parents be- 
come angry, and speak loud and harsh, 
upon every slight failure of duty, they 
may bid a final adieu to domestic 
subordination, unless the grace of God 
interposes to snatch the little victims 
of severity from destruction. I feel 
confident, from what observation } 
1ave made, that although more chil 
dren are injured by excessive indul- 
gence than by the opposite fault, yet 
the effects of extreme rigor are the 
most hopeless. And the reason 1s, as- 
sociations of a disagreeable nature, as 
some of the abiest philosophers have 
stated, are the strongest. This may 
account for the melancholy fact, that 
the children of some excellent people 
grow up more strenuously opposed to 
every thing serious than others.’ 


‘« * Such instances there undoubtedly are 
and the parents of such children have 
great cause for humiliation before God, 
for if their Christian fidelity had been 
tempered with a littke more of Christian 
wisdom and Christian kindness, the result 
would probably have been different. But 
cases of this kind are by no means so nu- 
‘lhe 
truth is, the children of reitgicus parents 
are expected, (and justly too,) to be better 
than Heace cvery 
the disappointment of this expectation, 


merous as is commonly suppesed 


others mistur.ce of 
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They have been driven, rather than 
led, to observe the forms afid outward 
duties of religion, and its claims upon 
thew hearts have been too commonly 
presented to their minds, in the umper- 
ative, and not in the inviting form.” 
pp. 128—129. 


“Though all cannot be supposed to 
possess equal advantages for the culti- 
vaiion of the mental faculties ; yet 
most possess advantages which, duly 
improved, might have advanced them 
higher in the scale of human great- 
ness, than they are. The daiiv occur- 
rences of life, furnish an infinite varie- 
ty of occasions, upon which the wise 
may seize as means of improvement. 
The difficulty ts, not so much in not 
having such means, as in the want of 
the ability, or the disposition, to profit 
by them. To teach us how to do this, 
how to seize upon, and turn to the 
best account, every means of improve- 
inent with which we are furnished by 
Providence, is, or onght to be, the 
great end of education. Whatever we 
have learned, if we have not learned 
to think, so asto be able to advance 
ourselves in knowledge, by the judi- 
cious deductions of reason in reference 
to our daily circumstances, the most 
important of all knowledge is wanting, 
that of knowing how to educate our- 
selves. And if the mind is not accus- 
tomed to think early, there is danger 
that it will never be brought to think 
at all. How important then, that 
mothers should make the communica- 
tion of ideas their principal object in 
instructing their children ; and that 
they should encourage in them a be- 
coming curiosity to know the reasons 
and uses of things, and induce them to 
exercise their judgments upon what 
they have learned. ‘To accomplish 
these desizns, in reference to our chil- 
dren, is, indeed, no easy task. But 
are not the henefits to be derived from 
their accomplishment of importance 
enongh, and is there not sufficient 


makes a strong impression on the mind of 
an observer, which is extremely apt to 
Jead him to very erroneous conclusions, 
respecting the influence of the instructions 
and restraints of a religious family. An 
important investigation of facts will prove 
that the maxim, “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” is as true now as 
it was in the time of Solomon.” 
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ground to hope for success, to constj- 
tute a claim to more attention, and ef: 
fort, and prayer, in reference to them, 
on the part of mothers, than they com- 
mouly receive ?” pp. 181—182. 


“Thad hoped to have been spared 
to my darling children ; to have used 
my humble exertions to guide their 
infant minds in the paths of trath and 
holiness; to have watched over thei 
early associations, and directed those 
propensities which a mother best up- 
derstands, and on the judicious man 
agement of which so much of thei 
future usefulness and happiness de 
pends. I had hoped to have directed 
their early studies; to have put into 
their hands such books as I kuow to 
be useful, or accompanied with my 
own observations such as I kiow to be 
dangerous, if they were greatly inclin 
ed to peruse them. I had hoped t 
have gone with them over the instruc- 
tive pages of history, to have diawn 
their minds from an undue regard ( 
riches and worldly endowments, by 
pointing them to the noble and virtu- 
ous conduct of statesmen and generals 
taken from the cottage and the plough. 
I had hoped to have shewn them, that 
ambition is not always successful, that 
pride is never productive of happiness, 
that outward greatness does uot al- 
ways involve magnanimity. And, 
above all, I hac hoped to have shewn 
them, from the history of past ages, 
that the lusts and passions of men pro- 
duce wars and fightings, turmoil and 
misery and death ; and to have drawn 
them to behold the difference, mani 
fested in the spirit of the Gospel ot 
Christ, from this picture of wretched: 
ness and sin; and thus to have taught 
them to cultivate the dispositions 
which that Gospel requires, and on 
which the happiness of individuals an¢ 
of society depends. O how many 
ways may the mother seize, to ‘eacl 
the offspring of her love the way 
truth, which no one else can pe rceive: 

But what if this office of materna! 
tenderness, dear to my heart as lilé, 
should be denied me; have I a! 
complaint to make? No, none. 
pp. 112-113. 


From these extracts it will be see! 
that the subject of education held it 
the mind of Mrs. Huntington, that 
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Jace which its importance demands. 
ae happy would be the result, not 
ouly to families, but to communities 
and nations, if the same were true 
of every parent, especially of every 
mothe. In ordinary cases it is not 
necessary that she should mark out 
for her children a complete course 
of education, and herself lead them 
onto its end; but it is necessary 
that she should control the incipi- 
ent desires and opening faculties of 
the mind, that she should direct its 
unfolding energies and give impulse 
toits springs ef action. And this 
necessity is imposed by the very 
circumstances which oblige them to 
derive from her their nourishment, 
and which, by thus creating be- 
tween them the bonds of a strong 
love, gives her the ascendency over 
their feelings and make her, we had 
almost said, the arbiter of their des- 
tiny. Whoever, then, in view of 
these things, recellects in how great 
adegree man is the creature of cir- 
cumstance, and how easily threse dle- 
sires and faculties, these energies 


and springs of action, at a period 
when the judgment is not ripe, and 
moral principles are not formed, are 
made the sport of every passing 
event and every floating opinion, 
must feel that awfully responsible 


is the station of every mother. ‘This 
responsibility, we have said, was felt 
by Mrs. Huntington ; and again we 
remark, how happy would be the re- 
sult, if, like her, all could feel, and not 
only so, but could make this feeling 
a principle of practical application, 
that to them is committed the duty 
of « implanting those principles and 
of cultivating those dispositions 
which make good citizens and sub- 
jects,” 

_ Other topics of equal interest are 
incidentally noticed in her corres- 
pondence, but we cannot introduce 
tiem. We pass on immediately to 
another period in her life,—to one 
Which, by testing her religious prin- 
ciples, and calling into exercise her 
tenderest feelings, exhibits her cha- 
“acter in its most interesting light. 
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“ Few persons,” the compiler re- 
marks, “ have, in the short period to 
which her life was extended, been 
called more frequently to mourn the 
death of friends or to suffer bereave- 
ments more afflicting than hers. 
Though not thirty-three years of 
age when herself removed from this 
state of trial, most of her connexions 
and intimate acquaintances had 
been taken before her.”? Under all 
these bereavements she felt deep- 
ly ; but that which inflicted the 
severest wound was the death of her 
husband. This event occurred at 
Groton, where Mr. Huntington was 
taken sick on his return from 
Montreal, to which place he had 
been for the benefit of his health. 
Notice of his illness was given to 
Mrs. H. who immediately repaired 
to the place of his suffering. Their 
meeting and the circumstances of 
his death are thus related in her 
journal. 


“ Mr. Huntington was apprisec, by 
the physician, of my arrival. Thoie 
Was an increase of ten to the number 
of his pulse upcn this intelligence. 
When I entered the room in which he 
lay, he was gasping for breath ; but 
his countenance glowed with an ex- 
pression of tendertiess I shall never 
forget, as he threw open his arms, ex- 
claiming, “ My dear wife!” and clasp- 
ed me, for some moments, to his bo- 
som. { said, with perfect composure, 
* My blessed husband, [ have come at 
last.” He replied, “ Yes, and it is in 
infinite mercy to me.” I told him, all 
I regretted was, that I could not get to 
him sooner. He said, with a tender 
consideration for my health, which he 
always valued more than his own, * I 
aim glad you could not; in your pres- 
eut circumstances, it might have been 
too much for you.” 

From that time, owing to the in- 
sidious nature of his disease, I had 
considerable hope. I had seen him. 
I was with him. He was as sensible 
of my love, and of my attentions, as 
ever; and I could not realize the 
stroke which was impending. Never 
Shall I remember, without gratitude, 
the goodness of God in giving me 
that last week of swees, though sorrow 
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ful, intercourse with my beloved bus- 
band. 

“The days and nights of solicitude 
drew near a fatal close. I could not 
think of his death. At that prospect, 
nature revolted. I felt as if it would 
be comparatively easy to Gie for him. 
But the day hefore his death, when all 
spoke encovragement, I felt that we 
must part. In the bitterness of my 
soul, I went into the garret. It was 
the only place I could have withont 
interruption. Never shail I forget 
that hour. Whether in the body or 
eut, I conld scarcely tell. I prew 
NEAR TO Gop. Such a view of the 
reality and nearness of eternal things, 
Thad never had. It seemed as if I 
was somewhere with God. I cast ny 
eye back on this life, it seemed a speck. 
I felt that God was my God, and my 
husband’s God ; that this was enough ; 
that it was a mere point of difference, 
whether he should goto heaven first, 
or J, seeing we should both go so svon. 
My mind was filled with satisfaction 
with the government of God. ‘“ Be 
ve followers of them who, through 
faith and patience, inherit the pro- 
mises,” seemed to be the exhortation 
given me upon coming back to this 
world... do not mean that there 
were any bodily or sensible appear- 
ances. But I seemed carried away in 
spirit. I pleaded for myself and chil- 
dren, travelling through this distant 
country. It seemed as if I gave them, 
myself, and my husband, up, entirely. 
And it was made sure to ine, that God 
would do what was best for us. 

“From that time, though nature 
would have her struggles, I felt that 
God had an infinite right to do what 
he pleased with his own ; that he lov- 
cd my husband better than J did; that 
if He saw him ripe for his rest, I had 
no objections to make. All the night 
he was exercised with expiring suffer- 
ings, and God was pouring into my 
soul one truth and promise of the Gos- 
pel after another. [I felt it sweet for 
him to govern. There was a solemn 
tranquility filled the chamber of death. 
It was an hour of extremity to one 
whom Jesus loved. I felt that He was 
there, that angels were there, that eve- 
ry agony was sweetened and mitiga- 
ted by Ove, in whose sight the death 
of his saints is precious. I felt as if I 
had gone with the departing spirit to 
the very utmost boundary of this land 
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of mortals, and as if it would be easie; 
for me to drop the body which confi 
ed my soul in its approach toward 
heaven, than retrace all the way [J ha¢ 
gone. When the intelligence way 
brought me that the conflict was over 
it was good news, I kissed the clay, a. 
pleasantly as I ever did when it was 
animated by the now departed spirit 
I was glad he had got safely home 
and that all the steps of his departure 
were so gently ordered.” pp. 233- 
2335. 


The following extracts more fully 
exhibit her feelings under this diz 
pensation. 


“So far as human sympathy cap 
operate to heal a heart torn by 
wound like mine, it has availed fo 
me. Few ever had more affecting 
and soothing proofs, of tender concern 
and affectionate commiseration, than 
myself. I number this among the 
many mercy-drops which my kind F2 
ther has mingled in my cup of sorrow 
Few had so much to Jose. But thi 
would make my ingratitude thé deeper 
were I to murmur at the removal of 
mercy which I never deserved ; espe 
cially when its removal has been ac- 
companied with so many, so very ma- 
ny, mitigating circumstances. No: 
though God witnesses the tears of 
agony which daily force themselves 
from eyes long accustomed to weep- 
ing, I trust he does not behold them 
tears of impatient repining, or inpi- 
ous rebellion. I think I can say, He 
hath done all things well. I think J 
feel, that he has a right to govern, and 
can comfort myself with the sure an¢ 
certain conviction, that his plan of go 
vernment will be most conducive to 
his own glory and to the happiness o! 
his people. In this trying dispensa- 
tion the question has arisen, which 
shall govern, God or myself? Ané 
blessed be his name! I am not cot- 
scious that, for one moment, I have 
felt disposed to take the reigns of 0 
minion into my own hands. ‘ God 
knows best.’ This silences, and, pit- 
vailingly, satisfies, my troubled soul. 
pp. 207—208. 


“]T went to Bridgewater on the 22¢ 
It was a melancholy visit. The first 
day, all the fountains of my ere! 
seemed broken up, so that I was 1ea¢? 
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9 be overwhelmed. O how I watch- 
ad, five months before, at that window ! 
And how often since, has the recollec- 
‘ion of that hill, down which I was 
never, never more, to behold my hus- 
sand coming to meet her whom he 
loved, almast made me spring dis- 
racted from my pillow. But my soul 
grew calm, and [ could say, ‘ Am I not 
safe beneath thy shade?’ Heaven is 
fling fast. The prospect of an ad- 
mission there is ineffably glorious. 

“Six months have now elapsed 
since my afMiction ; and it is as fresh 
sit was at first. Will it always be 
92 The very thought of remember- 
ing him less, seems like unfaithfulness 
‘oone whom I had the best reasons for 
loving. God has been inexpressibly 
good to me. In his mercy he has giv- 
2) mea son, the very image of his fa- 
ther, to bear his uname, and, in some 
measure fill up the awful chasin, which 
the removal of that best of fathers and 
husbands has made in my family and 
omy heart. I believe I am looking 
heaven-ward. I desire that this stroke 
may ever drive me to God as my hus- 
hand and my portion. The past looks 
ikea dream. On God’s part, all has 
been faithfulness, and mercy, and love: 
o mine, how much unfaithfulness, 
ad treachery, and sint Oh, why do 
I fiad it so hard to keep near the Foun- 
tain of blessedness, the Spring of all 
my comforts? Shall these wander- 
ings one day cease ? Shall I ever, 
Qh my God! be made perfect in thy 
ikeness ? It seems too much for me 
‘ohope for. And yet I must not, can- 

t, be satisfied short of it. Then, my 
oul, watch, and pray ; labour, and 
tlunt not! If thou patiently follow 
those who are now inheriting the pro- 
inises, thou shalt also, in due time, en- 
‘er into the same everlasting rest.” 
pp. 226—227, 

“My dear Aunt. ‘The expressions 
affection and interest from those who 
are kindred according tothe flesh, are 
very welcome to a being, who, like my- 
‘elt, has, at twenty-nine, almost outliv- 
éd all she once claimed as near rela- 
‘wes in this land of the shadow of 
“eath. WhenTI look abroad into the 
World, how many places are vacated, 
*hich were once occupied by those I 
‘ved? ButlTam not alone, A mer- 
ul God has left me many friends ; 
*thaps as many as I need. And 
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what is more than all, I trust, through 
grace, that He has given me hinself 
There are moments, however, mo- 
ments of incommunicable sorrow, 
when a heart, smitten as mine has 
been, feels that all beneath the sun is 
“ darkened down to naked waste :” 
when, to look back overwhelms it with 
recollections too interesting to be re- 
sisted, too agonizing <o be endured, 
and to look forward—alas! may you 
never behold the chasm I have trem- 
bled to look into ! 

But why do I speak thus? God 
knows best. And the soul, satisfied 
with the wisdom and rectitude of his 
government may endure, even this, 
and sing of victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Dear Mrs. L., THe 
GOSPEL 18 TRUE: we shall be saved 
if we live by the faith of the Son of 
God. Our only danger lies in forsak- 
ing the Rock of our salvation. Ali 
the storins of this troubled sea, can do 
us no harm, if we cast the anchor of 
our hope, firm and strong, into the 


Rock of ages. 
Oh for a strong, a lasting faith 


It would transform this dreary desert 
into a region of light and joy.” pp 


he d ’ 
227—228. 


“ My health has, generally, been 
very good of Jate ; though the weight 
of my cares sometimes lies heavily 
upon me. I should have thought once, 
I could not have sustained all the care 
I have in one way and another, with 
gut sinking. But through the great 
goodness of God, my mind is usually 
kept tranquil ; and I feel as if I could 
thank him for all that is past, and 
trust him for all that is to come. My 
dear little boy grows charmingly. He 
is a lovely child ; and I find his smiles 
and interesting actions often soothe a 
sorrow which must ever be deep. 
When I go down into the parlour, and 
see nothing but the likeness ;* when I 
think of the future, the husband who 
will never return ; when the chilling 
recollection of this long, this bitter 
separation pours‘all the agony of hope 
less sorrow over my soul:—TI return ; 
there is another Joshua, whom I press 
to my aching heart, and I thank God, 
my heavenly Father, that he gave 


* A portrait of Mr. Huntington 
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him. These are bitter hours, when 
nature prevails. But it is not always 
30. No, my sister, if it were, I could 
not have lived.” pp. 228—229. 


“‘T have been looking over an old 
journal kept previously to my mar- 
tiage. O how like a dream my past 
life looks! Where are the days that 
have gone by? Filed, with the friends 
of my childhood, forever. 


The clouds and sun-beams, on my eye, 
That, then, their shade and glory threw, 
Have left, on yonder silent sky, 
No vestige where they flew. 


Surely we do * pass our days like a 
tale that is told.’ 

“ But in every thing I behold my 
husband, my dear husband. All that 
I ever loved or feared, all that excited 
pleasure or produced disgust, speaks 
of the friend whose image is associa- 
ted with all. Yes, this heart, faithful 
to its trust, can never, never cease to 
remember thee, friend of my bosom ; 
once mine, now removed from her 
who loved thee much, to Him who 
loved thee better! A chasm is left, 
which he filled ; a ehasin rot to be 
described ; a chasm I have trembled 
to look at. But I remember that 
others suffer also. And shall this self- 
ish heart bleed for its own sorrows 
alone? No,no. WhenI am pouring 
forth the prayers of my soul for others, 
when I strive to lessen the anguish 
which rends the bosom of others in af- 
fliction, my own sorrow is lessened al- 
so. J feel that I am Lut one member 
of the general body, that by diffusing 
my sympathies and my sorrows to all 
the members, their intenseness is soft- 
ened, their effects chastised and eleva- 


ted, and that what, felt for myself 


alone, would have led me to an abso- 
lute resignation of my soul to the influ- 
ence of despair, when diffused, diverts 
my mind from itself, and drives me to 
a throne of grace in behalf of others, 
more constantly and earnestly than 
before.” p. 244. 


But while her own heart was thus 
wrung with anguish, we find her 
extending to others the sympathy 
and consolation which she so much 
needed herself. 
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* All that can be seen here of nature 
is qniet, and serene, and lovely. But 
my heart is sad, and so is yours. | 
take my pen to relieve my own spirits, 
by communing with a friene. And to 
this motive is added another—that of 
extending to the solitary and mournine 
mother, the expression of my sympa. 
thy. Yes, Ido feet for you, my affiict 
ed friend. And all the shades of sor. 
row which pour their deepening gloom 
ever your wounded heart, I know ; fo; 
Etoo am amourner. Who can telj 
the sense of hopeless solitude, the ship. 
wreck of earthly expeetations, which 
they groan under, whom the Lord hath 
written desolate ? The sun shines the 
same, nature rejoices, and ali the great 
machinery of universal Providence 
moves on without interruption ; but ne 
revolutions can restore that which ha: 
been smitten with the touch of death 
The chasm stares fearfully upon us; 
and we say of this beautiful world, 
*]t is a wilderness, a desert "’ 

“ But this is the dark side of the 
picture. Nature has, and must have, 
some such moments, but they are not 
her best. And I would now endeay 
our to rouse both you and myself trom 
these withering, these consuming re- 
collections. It is sin to indulge our- 
selves in sorrow, so far as to unfit us 
for present or future duty. It is sin 
for us not to feel, that God can be to 
us more than any thing he has remo: 
ed. What are creatures, what are all 
our comforts, without him? They are 
to us just what he makes them. And 
if he please, can he not still give u: 
what we need of temporal comfort * 
O, yes. If we could but find our hap 
piness now in what the angels do, hor 
every earthly trial would Jessen. Ané 
is it not wise to begin, at least, 
place our happiness in what we cer 
tainly shall place it in, if we ever ge 
to heaven ? And what is the happt- 
ness of the angels ? Doing the vill 
and promoting the glory, of God 
And this source of felicity tempor 
circumstances cannot affect.” P| 
337—338. 


But other afflictions were still in 


reserve for Mrs. H. In the fall of 
1821 two of her children were r- 
moved by death. In relation to this 
event, she writes— 
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«“ The hand of the Lord has again 
couched me. On the twenty-fifth of 
tast month I was called home to re- 
ceive the last parting sigh of my dear- 
jy beloved Joshua. Thus the fond 
and cherished babe left me, at a mo- 
ment’s warning. It fell upon me like 
athvnderbolt.—But my mind is com- 
forted now. My child, my lamb, is in 
heaven. He has gone to the Saviour, 
who said, * Father, I wil} that those 
whom thou hast given me, be with me, 
vhee IT am.’ Amen. Lord, help 
‘hose that remain to follow! 

“JT go about from one 1oom to an- 
other, but the places and things which 
once knew him, Know him no more. 
| find not the object I seem to be seek- 
ing. My tears flow ; my heart is full ; 
I feel, almost as if there were no sor- 
row like my sorrow. My mind does 
not leave every thing here, and fasten 
itselfon heaven, as it did when my 
dear husband died. I am not com- 
fortless; but I have not the ‘strong 
consolation’ which I then had. It 
seems as if Joseph were not, and Ben- 
amin were not. But oh, let me not 
undervalue my remaining mercies— 
my pleasant children, my thousand, 
iny unnumbered blessings ! 

“Llive, though death has smitten 
another of my number. Elizabeth 
was taken from all Fer sorrows aud 
ber sufferings, eleven days after my 
sweet babe. I have no doubt that both 
these little ones are in heaven.” pp. 
304—305, 


We might multiply extracts from 
other letters written about this time. 
it is however unnecessary. They 
all breathe the same spirit of men- 
tal anguish; yet this spirit is so 
hastened and purified by Christian 
resignation, that it gives at once 
elevation and loveliness to her char- 
acter. Qur feelings have indeed 
deen painfully tried by that exhibi- 
tion of suffering which these letters 
present; yet marked as it is by the 
most perfect submission to the hand 
that had smitten her, we rejoice that 
it has been made—inasmuch as it 
shows the true influence of the gos- 
pel, and evinces how infinitely su- 
perior, as a source of consolation, it 
is toall worldly principles. Around 
‘very parent’s, and especially eve- 


ry mother’s heart, are clustered 
feelings which are deep and hallow- 
ed. et any of these be withered 
by the sundering of those ties which 
unite her to her husband or her 
children, and thus their circle of 
love and tenderness be broken— 
and truly she is to be pitied if she 
has nothing to sustain her but 
the strength of natural fortitude. 
To stifle her emotions, or to brood 
over them in silence, is but an addi- 
tional ingredient in the cup of her 
affliction; and unmingled as this 
cup is, we wonder not that she 
should often fal! a victim to their 
intensity. But the experience of 
Mrs. H. evinces—what, indeed, 
every true believer knows—that 
there is something which can soothe 
these feelings; and in view of this 
experience we feel ourselves ani- 
mated by the consideration, that, 
as Christians, we are partakers in a 
spirit which will carry us safely 
through every trial—a spirit as su- 
perior to every thing presented in 
hilosophy and unbelief, as the 
aa of the Christian are superior 
to those of the atheist—as the full 
enjoyments of heaven are above 
the cheerless blank of annihilation. 

After the death of her children. 
Mrs. H. lived but about two years. 
During this period nothing occurred 
of peculiar interest: we therefore 
nass on to the closing scene of het 
lite. Of this the following brief 
account is in the words of the com- 
piler :— 

“The cough, of which frequent 
mention is made in her letters, had 
continued without abatement. On 
Saturday, July 5th, she took an ad- 
ditional cold. In the evening of 
the succeeding Sabbath her indispo- 
sition assumed a more painful and 
alarming character.” 


“ Every effort which skill and kind- 
ness could make, was made, for the re- 
moval of her complaint. Prayer was 
continually offered, by numerous and 
ardenily attached Christian friends, 
for her restoration. But she continu- 
ed gradually to decline. 
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“In the latter part of August, she 
was removed to the house of a friend 
in the country, about ten miles from 
Boston, with the hope that a change of 
air and scene might be beneficial. 
And, for atime, she was more com- 
fortable than while in the city ; but 
the progress of her disease was not in- 
terrupted. While here, she wrote two 
or three short notes to her children, 
none of whom were with her. The 
following extracts are from one to her 
son at Andover. 

“¢ My beloved child. Though I 
am very feeble, [ feel a great desire to 
write you afew lines. My love and 
anxiety for you, are greater than any 
but a parent can know; and yet I tell 
you your faults. I want you to settle 
this truth in your mind for life, my J., 
that he is your best friend who takes 
the most pains to correct your errors. 
Beware of the person who tries to 
make you think well of yourself, espe- 
eially when your own conscience is 
not quite satisiied. 

“ * Always love your sisters. Con- 
sider yourself as, in a sense, their pro- 
tector and guardian. Write to them 
often: pray for them. You are likely 
to be left alone in a strange world. 
So have I beer ; and 


Thus far the Lord hath led me on, 


so that I have never lacked any good 
thing.’ pp. 378—S79. 


“ About the close of the month of 
September, she desired the physician 
then attending her to inform her, defi- 
nitely and frankly, whether there was, 
in his opinion, any prospect of her re- 
covery. His answer was in the nega- 
tive. She received it, with some feel- 
img, but with submission, and thanked 
him for his kindness in being so ex- 
plicit. 

‘© On the third of October, she was 
removed again to her residence in 
Boston ; and proceeded immediately, 
to set her house in order, in prepara- 
tion for death.” pp. 379—380. 


* During her illness, her pastor had 
frequent interviews with her. She at 
one time, about a fortnight after the 
first bleeding from her lungs, had some 
doubts and fears in regard to the gen- 
uineness of her religious experience. 
Her apprehension was, that she might 
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justice as well of his free grace, 
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never have been truly humbled for sip 
But the feelings which this apprehen. 
sion excited, were of such a characte; 
as to furnish to others, the most satis. 
factory evidence of her piety ; as they 
clearly evinced a deep and practica! 
conviction, that, without the light of 
God’s countenance, there can be no 
real happiness. The cloud was, how 
ever, soon dissipated ; and, from tha: 
time till her death, she was favoured 
with uniform peace of mind. 

*‘ Her pastor, usually, when other 
engagements did not prevent, mad; 
brief minutes, upon returning home 
from visiting her, of the conversation 
during the interview. A few of these, 
as a specimen, will be here inserted. © 

“¢ Called on Mrs. Huntington abour, 
half past nine inthe morning. Found 
that she had failed considerably since 
my last visit. To an inquiry in rela- 
tion to the state of her inind since Fri- 
day, she replied, ‘ I think I have felt 
more of the presence of Christ than[ 
did when I saw you last. I have not 
had those strong views and joyful feel- 
ings, with which I have sometimes 
been favoured. My mind is weak, and 
I cannot direct ana fix my thoughts as 
I once could. But I think I have fled 
for refuge to Jay hold on the hope set 
before me in the precious Gospel ; and 
He, who is the foundation of that bope, 
will uever forsoke me.’ Then, witha 
most interesting expression of couote- 
nance she said, ‘ I trust we shall meet 
in heaven, and spend an eteruity ir 
praising our dear Redeemer.’ It was 
replied, * We shall, if we give him ou 
hearts, and continue faithful to him 
unto the end.’ ‘ I feel,’ she answered, 
‘that I have been very, very unfaith- 
ful. But he is merciful, his 
cleanseth from all sin, and I trust he 
has blotted my sins from the book o! 
his remembrance. Oh, what should 
we do without Christ 7? * As much 
debtors,’ it was remarked, ‘ to lice 
grace at the end of our course as when 
we begin it.’ * More,’ she replied, * tat 
more ; for we sin against greater light 
and love, after we are born agald. 
Yes, it is all of free grace. If it were 
not, what would become of me? It 
was answered, * You would have pe 
ished, justly perished ; but now, when 
you enter heaven, you will stand be 


fore the angels, a monument ol eg" ' 
for ne 


blood 


, * ; ‘ ry } hoalievs 
is just in justifying those that deve’ 
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in Jesus.” * Yes,’ she replied ; * what 
, glorious plan! what a_ precious 
Saviour! Oh, that I could love him 
more! Pray that I may Jove and glo- 
rify him forever.’ ” pp. 380—382. 


“ Frequently, during her sickness, 
she had expressed to her pastor, a de- 
sire that he would, if possible, be with 
her in her Jast moments. On Thurs- 
day, December 4th, he was informed 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
that she had failed greatly since morn- 
ing, and would probably survive but a 
little longer. He immediately repair- 
ed to her residence, and found her, 
‘Jeeping, but very restless, and breath- 
ing with great difficulty. She con- 
tinued in this state, except that respi- 
ration became constantly more diffi- 
cult, through the afternoon and eve- 
ving. About eleven o’clock the diffi- 
culty of breathing became so great, as 
tuovercome the disposition to slumber. 
Intelligence, it was found, still remain- 
ed. She was asked * if she knew she 
was near her end.’ She answered, by 
asign, in the affirmative. It was said, 
‘lI hope you feel the presence of the 
Saviour sustaining and comforting 
vou. She assented. * Your faith and 
hope in him are unshaken ?? Her re- 
ply was in the affirmative.—A few 
minutes after, her sight failed ; and, 
at twenty minutes past eleven, her 
spirit entered into rest.” 


Her end was full of peace, 

hitting her uniform piety serene. 

Iwas rather the deep humble calm of 
faith, 

fhan her high triumph; and resembled 
more 

The unnoticed setting of a clear day’s sun, 

than his admired departure in a blaze 

"I glory, bursting from a clouded course. 

pp. 389—386. 


[f the complaint has been some- 
umes made, that religious biogra- 
phies have been injudiciously mul- 


tiplied—that in some instances 
private affection has attributed to 
the memoirs of a friend an interest 
in which the public could not parti- 
cipate, it will not be made in re- 
spect to the memoirs of Mrs. Hun- 
‘ington. While the compiler, in 
collecting and arranging the mate- 
nals of this volume, has yielded to 
‘ne solicitations of the personal 
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friends of Mrs. H., he has at the 
same time rendered an interesting 
service to the Christian community. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectater 


Mr. Eprror, 

Tue writer of the following 
brief review requests it may be in- 
serted in the Christian Spectator, 
under the full persuasion that the 
cause of missions cannot fail to be 
forwarded by the circulation of a 
work so entirely and so judiciously 
devoted to its promotion as that 
whose title is given ag its subject, 
The Missionary Gazetteer, compris - 
ing a View of the Inhabitants, 
and a Geographical Description 
of the Countries and Places, where 
Protestant Missionaries have la 
boured; alphabetically arranged, 
and so constructed as to give a 
particular and general History of 
Missions throughout the world ; 
with an appendix, containing an 
alphabetical list of Missionaries. 
their stations, the time of enter 
ing, removal, or decease. By 
Watrer Cnuapin, Pastor of the 
church in Woodstock, Vermont, 
pp- 420. 


It is an assertion which, at the 
present day, requires no proof, that 
every well-timed effort to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospel and 
the administration of its ordinances 
to the destitute, both at home and 
abroad, is a blessing to the world. 
The manner in which God has ex 
cited such efforts in Christendom, 
since the beginning of the present 
century, and then crowned them 
with unexpected success, is ‘“ con- 
firmation strong as proof from Holy 
Writ,’ that the cause is his own, 
and that he will prosper it till the 
grand object, for which he sent his 
Son to die, shall be forever accom- 
plished. The man, therefore, whe 
has part in this work, and contrt- 
butes largely to its promotion, of 
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that which God has given him, whe- 
ther it be silver, or gold, or labour, 
or research, holds a distinction 
among philanthropists and Chris- 
tians, which it is not unlawful to 
covet. ‘To such a distinction, we 
hesitate not to believe, the author 
of “ the Missionary Gazetteer’ has 
attained. 

That the reader may have posses- 
sion of the grounds on which we 
hazard this opinion, we proceed to 
remark, that the effort of the Rev. 
Mr. Chapin, in this work, appears 
tous to have been peculiarly well 
timed and happily executed. 

Those who were in the habit of 
reading the missionary intelligence 
of the day had long felt the need of 
such a manual as he has produced. 
Without it they were often obliged 
to remain in doubt of the geographi- 
eal description of the place, its rela- 
tive situation, and the state and 
progress of the mission, concerning 
which they read. And no gazet- 
teer extant could furnish them with 
the requisite information. He who 
has not, again and again, within the 
last twenty years, felt the need of 
such a facility to the knowledge of 
missionary stations and societies, as 
might be furnished by a Missionary 
Gazetteer, cannot, surely, have been 
familiar with the religious publica- 
tions of that period, nor have read 
them with much desire to know, 
particularly and _ topically, how 
great have been Jehovah’s works of 
mercy in all the earth. Such a 
work, therefore, began to be regard- 
ed, by the most discerning friends 
of the cause, as a great desideratum 
to the means of diffusing correct in- 
formation; and the more the field 
of missionary operations was en- 
larged, and its stations multiplied, 
the more plainly was it seen that 
such a help was becoming indispens- 
able. Many, therefore, who bore 
the cause of missions on their hearts, 
were prepared to rejoice, when it 
was announced in the Christian 
Spectator, for December, 1822, that 
the Prospectus of the work, now be~- 
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fore us, had been issued ; and the 
sentiments of the Christian public 
were not imperfectly expressed by 
the following remarks, which ac 
companied the above announcement 
more than two years before the pub- 
lication of the work, viz: « This 
work is, at this time, much needed, 
and from the character of Mr. Cha- 
pin, there is reason to believe that it 
will be executed in such a manne; 
as to ensure it an extensive patron. 
age.” . 

The author of “ the Missionary 
Gazetteer,” then, was not prompt 
ed to his arduous undertaking by 
the mere desire to make a book, 
which is but too apparent as the 
origin of a thousand ephemeral pro- 
ductions under which our presses 
groan, and by which the world is 
deluged. But he saw that the 
cause of Christ required such an 
effort, and he was willing to put it 
forth. Encouraged also by the good 
opinion of his friends and the pub- 
lic, who had sanctioned his attempt. 
he entered upon the weary labou 
of compiling a work, which, as it 
was the first of the kind ever pub- 
lished, must have cost him many 
months of sedulous and _ patient 
research. Several single articles 
could not be completed without 
more than a hundred references to 
the periodical publications of both 
continents, since the commence- 
ment of the present century. Ac: 
cordingly, the author tells us in his 
preface, that all his leisure time, for 
about three years, besides consie! 
able occasional assistance, he was 
obliged to employ, was devoted 10 
the preparing and perfecting of the 
work. Yet Mr. C. did not grow 
weary of his toil ; but amid all the 
embarrassments of his situation, 
sustaining the weight of a parochial 
charge, and so far in the interior 
that, to procure a complete mission: 
ary library must have been attended 
with no little difficulty and expens® 
he gathered around him “ the appv 
al Reports of the different Missiona: 
ry Societies in Europe and Amer 
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ca, and the periodical publications 
of each important Society,” toge- 
ther with “ the most important re- 
ligious magazines and papers, which 
have been issued since about the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury.? These he turned over with 
the assiduity of a Masorite, and 
with an amount of labeur, which his 
own mountain-breezes alone could 
have invigorated him to endure, he 
has at length given to the public the 
work, whose appearance the friends 
of missions had been anxiously ex- 
pecting. It has accordingly, to a 
considerable extent, secured the 
patronage, to which, from its design 
and importance, and the ability of 
its execution, it is fairly entitled. 
A large portion of the first edition, 
weare in formed, is already sold, 
every copy of which, we trust, is 
doing good. Nor should we now 
regard the assistance of our pen as 
at all required to introduce it to the 
further notice and patronage of 
Christians, had not some remarks 
prejudicial to the character of the 
work been suffered to reach the pub- 
lic eye. 

The objection, which has been 
expressed, to “ the nature of the 
work,’ derived from the fact, that 
“the world is never stationary,” lies 
with equal weight against all Geo- 
graphies of every character. “ For 
the fashion of. this world passeth 
aay,” and he who attempts to de- 
scribe it,in any of its present forms, 
must not expect his description to 
rfiain perpetually accurate without 
perpetual alterations and amend- 
nents. New editions of the most 
inished Gazetteers, Geographies, 
and Maps, are required every few 
vears, and the former are laid aside. 
Lhis objection, therefore, if it be 
reallysuch, must remain. We have 
hot the power, nor do we entertain 
iwish, to remove it. While our 
prayer to the Father of mercies shall 
be, “Thy kingdom come,” and 
while we say to the wheels of time, 
“Roll on,”? we will not cease to con- 
‘emplate, with gratitude, that pro- 
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gress of the missionary cause, by 
which every year leaves the story 
of its predecessor too poor in detail 
to express its own unexampled tri 
umphs. And we will not repine at 
“ the calamities of authors,” nor re- 
gret the expense occasioned to read - 
ers, if every compiler of a Mission- 
ary History or Gazetteer, hereafter, 
shall be called on to renew his la- 
bours every six months. Let the 
work go on, and let him who tells 
the story of its advancement follow, 
pari passu, if he can. The Histo- 
rian or the Geographer, who waits till 
the warfare is accomplished, will 
probably wait till his work shall be 
no longer needed. 

It should be remarked, however, 
that the work before us is less lia- 
ble to the above objection than most 
other descriptive works. The views 
of the author in many of his articles 
are so far prospective that a number 
of stations already described may be 
occupied, and new schools establish - 
ed before “ the Missionary Gazet- 
teer”? will be found materially de- 
fective. It has gathered from the 
journals and remarks of missiona- 
ries notices of several localities not 
yet embraced, and thus, to some 
extent, presents the field of future 
operations. 

But it has been said, in reference 
to the execution of the work, that 
“ if the author had given us a more 
elaborate and philosophical view of 
the great masses of mankind, em- 
braced in his *‘ general articles — 
if he had made us more intimately 
acquainted with the character of 
their political and religious systems, 
their antiquities, prejudices, philo- 
sophy, literature, modes of life, §&-c. 
so that we should have seen distinct- 
ly the nature of the graund to be oc- 
cupied by the missionary ; and if 
he had, at the same time reduced his 
minor articles to a more concise, 
statistic form, he would have in- 
creased the value of his work as a 
book of reference, and added some- 
thing to its literary merit.” These 
remarks, the writer acknowledges, 
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were the result of a “slight ex- 
amination ;”? and we are happy to 
find in a more recent notice of the 
Missionary Gazetteer, from the 
same hand, his ingenuous confes- 
sion, that his estimation of the work, 
even in those particulars to which 
his strictures had reference, has in- 
creased as he has become better ac- 
quainted with it. We cannot but 
entertain the opinion that a more 
thorough perusal still would result 
in the entire removal of his objec- 
tions. It is true, that the “ general 
articles” embraced in Mr. Chapin’s 
plan, would have furnished fine oc- 
casions for “ elaborate and philoso- 
phical views” and discussions of a 
very interesting nature, and thus, 
as a political or literary work, the 
value of the Gazetteer might have 
been increased to any extent within 
the compass of the author’s genius 
and erudition. But these additions 
would have been desirable only in 
reference to a very small portion of 
those for whose benefit the work 
was designed, while the great mass 
of its readers, we conceive, would 
have been embarrassed rather than 
assisted by the alterations here sug- 
gested. Our author’s plan, as is 
sufficiently indicated by the title of 
his work, is both general and parti- 
cular. His design is to give a gen- 
eral history of the countries where 
missions have been established, and 
a particular description of the pla- 
ees where missionaries have been 
located. And we feel prepared to 
say, after a careful perusal of the 
book, that it is, as a whole, by no 
means unsatisfactory in its delinea- 
tion of the character of the “‘ masses 
of mankind” embraced in its plan. 
Brief and appropriate views of their 
political and moral condition, &c. 
are found scattered through the 
volume, making a part of both its 

eneral and particular articles. 
_ if all this information were 
gathered up and thrown into the 
general articles, so as to leave the 
minor articles purely statistic, be- 
sides diminishing the interest of 
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éach minor article, it is easy to see, 
there would be a real difficulty fel; 
by most readers in appropriating 
each portion of the information thus 
embraced, in the several general ar. 
ticles to the particular localities, to 
which it might peculiarly apply. 
But if more than this had been at 
tempted, and the author had sought 
to make us “ intimately acquainted 
with the political and religious $ys- 
tems, the antiquities, prejudices, 
philosophy, literature, modes of life, 
§c.” of every larger community, 
concerning which he treats, it is ob- 
vious that his work must have been 
enlarged to an unreasonable size, 
and that, by doubling the expense 
of its purchase he must greatly have 
diminished the extent of its circula- 
tion, and consequently, of its use- 
fulness. For, with all this aug 
mentation, its value, as a Missiona- 
ry Gazetteer, for common and popu- 
lar use, could not have been much 
increased. 

On the whole, then, we feel com- 
pelled to dissent from the above ob- 
yections, so far as they may go te 
depreciate the work, in its present 
form.* Weare far, indeed, from 
attributing perfection to the Mis- 
sionary Gazetteer, though our par 
tialities may seem to be excited in 
its favour. It is an original compi- 
lation. It is the first work of the 
kind ever given to the world, and it 
would be marvellous, if it were not 
susceptible of improvement. We 
trust it will be improved under the 
diligent hand of the author. But 
just as it is, we are unwilling to as 
sign it a place among the merely 
* well-meant labours of author 
ship.” It is an inestimable acces 
sion to the means of correct inform- 
ation on the subject of missions; 
and we cordially unite with the 
Editor of the Boston Recorder and 
Telegraph, in expressing our beliel, 
that the author “ has been eminent: 


* As hints to the author in reference " 
future amendments of his plan, we @ 
willing they should stand, and receive bts 
deliberate cansideration. 
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ly successful in his undertaking.” 
itis with pleasure also that we ex- 
tract the following remark from a 
notice of this work found in the 
Missionary Herald for June, 1825, 
viz: “ Matter has been judiciously 
selected. Many of the articles will 
interest the general reader; and the 
book may with confidence be ap- 
pealed to as authority.” 

It may be appropriate to add, 
that “ the Missionary Gazetteer” 
has been read with interest in Eu- 
rope. The Rev. George Burder, 
Senior Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, writes thus 
concerning it in a recent letter to 
the author. “ Such a work was 
wanted, and I wonder it had not 
been undertaken before. You have 
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certainly discovered much judg- 
ment and great industry in its com- 
pilation. Your labour must have 
been great indeed, and deserves to 
be well rewarded.” P.C.S8. 


[Our readers will be reminded by 
the above article, of a brief notice of 
the Missionary Gazetteer which ap- 
peared in a former number of the 
Christian Spectator. The author of 
that work, and several of his friends, 
having expressed to us their dissatis- 
faction with the notice alluded to, and 
especially as our remarks seem to have 
conveyed to some minds a more unfa- 
vorable opinion of Mr. C.’s book than 
we intended to express, we cheerfullyin- 
sert these strictures without comment.} 


SSE 
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Unitep StatTes.—The Rey. Austin 
Dickinson proposes to publish at Ne‘w- 
York a monthly series of Sermons, by 
living authors, under the general title 
of the Vational Preacher. Each num- 
ber isto contain one long Sermon, or 
two short ones. ‘The plan is recom- 
mended by several of the Professors 
of the Andover and Princeton Semi- 
navies, and by the Professors at Am- 
herst ; and the prospectus is accompa- 
nied with the names of a number of 
distinguished living preachers, from 
whom Sermons aie expected by the 
Editor. Subscription $1 a year. 

The corner stone of the first edifice 
of the Western Reserve College was 
laid at Hudson on the 26th of April. 
The grounds are laid out on a liberal 
plan, and with reference to the growth 
of the institution in other generations. 
_ The National Philanthropist, a pub- 
lication recentlyundertaken in Boston 
with reference chiefly to the growing 
evils of intemperance iu our country, 
contains an estimate founded on the 
huindber of licences grauted in that ci- 
'y the present year, from which it ap- 
bears that more than the hundredth 
Part of the whole population are em- 
ployed in retailing liquors to the other 
Part, “ And these licenses relate un- 


ly to the retailing business ; add to this 
that of the merchant to supply the re- 
retailers and country trade, and it 
clearly appears that one of the most 
extensive branches of business in Bos- 
ton is of no kind of use to society ; but 
on the contiary is the source of innu- 
metabvle evils—pauperism and crime— 
misery and destruction among the 
people.” 

There is another ‘branch of busi- 
ness’ which is growing up to a great 
magnitude among us, and producing 
evils scarcely less extensive or less pal- 
pable than that of selling ardent spir- 
its. We wish some one would under- 
take to inform the public how many 
persons there ace engaged in selling 
lottery tickets, aud thus employing a 
great amount of time and capital for 
purposes of merely nominal benefit to 
society, but productive far and wide of 
mischief. It is remarkable that at the 
very time when in England lotteries 
have just been abolished because of 
the evils which attended them, they 
should with us be multiplied beyond 
example. There is no one passion 
which is so universally addressed in the 
United States at present, as is the love 
of this species of enterprise. It would 
seem as if our legislators assembled 
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for the set purpose of creating lotte- 
ries. Qur readeis are aware that 
eleven of these games of hazaid took 
place the last year in Maryland, and 
that a still greater number are con- 
templated for the present year. We 
have been informed by a _ gentle- 
man engaged in the lottery business 
that in a smaller state than Ma- 
ryland, there are now in operation 
twenty-three lotteries. One has just 
been granted by the legislature of 
Connecticut, now in session ; and sev- 
eral more were waiting the sanction of 
that body, but we are happy to say, 
are negatived.—Nearly forty existing 
lotteries in two of our smallest states ! 
Will any one inform us how many 
there are in all the remaining states 
and territories ? 


S1am.—Siamese Calendur.—*“ The Si- 
amese year commences with the first 
moon in December. At the close of 
the year there is a grand festival, call- 
ed the feast of the souls of the dead. 
At this period also the Siamese propi- 
tiate the elements ; the fire, the air, 
the earth, and water. Water is the fa- 
vorite element. Rivers claim the 
greatest share in this festival. Rice 
and fruits are thrown into the stream; 
a thousand fantastic toys are set afloat 
on the water; thousands of floating 
lamps casta flickering light upon the 
scene, and the approach of evening is 
hailed as the season of amusement, as 
well as of religious duty. 

The Siamese affect to bestow great 
attention upon the construction of their 
caleudar, There is little difference 
between it and that of the Chinese; 
and itis very doubtful if they could 
construct one without the assistance of 
the latter, which they procure regular- 
ly from Pekin. Formerly a Brahmin 
was entertained at court for the pur- 
pose of regulating the calendar. That 
office is now executed by a native of 
the country by name Pra-hora. The 
Siamese years are divided into duode- 
cimal periods. 
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Respecting the origin of the Budd. 
hic religion-among the Siamese, “ the 
general persuasion amongst the priesis 
is, that it had its origin in the country 
ealled Lanka, which they acknowledge 
to be Ceylon; for which island they 
still entertain the highest reverence, 
and imagine that there the doctrines 
of their faith are contained in their 
greatest purity. Others maintain that 
it had its origin in the country called 
Kabillah Path, the common namea 
mongst the Siamese for Europe ; while 
others again assert it to be of domestic 
origin, and taught by a man sent from 
God.” 

“ They state that 2340 years have 
elapsed since the religion was first in 
troduced ; a date which is said to be 
stated in their sacred books, and par- 
ticularly in that ealled Pra-sak-ka-rab, 
which was written by Buddha himself 
or at least under his direction. 

* He commenced the task of con 
veriing men, by teaching them a more 
civilized mode of life, directing them 
to avoid rapine and plunder ; to culti 
vate the soil, and to lay aside their fe- 
rocious manners, and to live in peace 
with each other, and with al} other an- 
imals of the creation. 

His commands were, at first, bu! 
five ; they were afterwards increased 
to eight. The five first alone are es 
sential to the salvation of man, and he 
who observes them will assuredly mer- 
it heaven. These five are more pat 
ticularly calculated for the lower or 
ders ; but it is very meritorious to ob 
serve the other three. 

The five commands of Buddha ai 
the following :— 

1. You shall not kill an animal 
living creature of any kind. 

2. You shall not steal any thing. 

8. The third forbids adultery. 

4. You shall not speak an untrut! 
or any falsehood on any occasion. 

5. You shall not drink any intox' 
cating liquor, or any substance calcu 
lated to intoxicate. 
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RELIGIOUS. 
A Sermon, delivered at Torrington, 
Lord’s Day, Jan. 22, 1826, at the Fu- 


neral of Rev. Alexander Gillett: 
gether with a Memoir of his Life an¢ 
Character. By Luther Hart, Pasto! 
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of a Church in Plymouth. New- 
Haven: T. G. Woodward & Co. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Susan 
Huntington, of Boston, Mass., consist- 
ing principally of Extracts from her 
Journal and Letters; with the Ser- 
mon occasioned by her death. By 
Benjamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the Old 
South Church, in Boston. pp. 408, 
12mo.: Crocker and Brewster. 

A Sermon addressed to the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut, at New-Haven, on 
the day of the Anniversary Election, 
May 3d, 1826. By Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. New-Haven. 

The Gospel its Own Witness: a Ser- 
mon delivered in Portland, Nov. 9, 
1325, at the Installation of the Rev. 
Charles Jenkins, Pastor of the Third 
Congregational Church in that place. 


By S. Edwaids Dwight, Pastor of 


Park-street Church, Boston. pp. 51. 
Portland : Shirley & Edwards. 

A Sermon, delivered on Fast Day, 
April 6, 1826, in the Presbyterian 
Church, Boston. By James Sabine, 
Minister of said Church. Boston, pp. 
40. 

A Sermon en the Nature and Influ- 
ence of Faith. By Leonard Woods, 
D. D. Andever. pp. 27. 

The Doctrines of the Church vindi- 
eated from the Misrepresentations of 
ithe Rev.}] Dr. John [H.} Rice, and 
ihe Integrity of Revealed Religion de- 
fended against the “ No Comment 


New Publicatians. 


Principle” of Promiscuous Bible Soci- 
eties. By the Right Reverend John 
S. Ravenscroft, D. D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of North-Carolina. Wash- 
ington: P. Thompson. 

A Discourse on the Official Rela- 
tions of New Testament Elders. By 
the Rev. John M. Duncan. Balti- 
more. 

The National Preacher : or Month- 
ly Sermuns from living Minsters. No. 
1, voll. Edited by Rev. Austin Dick- 
inson, New-York. [The Sermon in 
this first number of the National 
Preacher is by the Rev. Dr. Mason, of 
New- York.—See Lit. and Phil. Intel. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketches of History, Life, and Man- 
ners, inthe United States. By a Tra- 
veller. pp. 392,12mo. New-Haven. 

Two Lectures on Classical Litera- 
ture, being part of a eourse delivered 
at the New-York Atheneum in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1826. By Richard 
Ray. New-York: G. & C. Carvill. 

Hints on Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing. By Henry Ware, Jr. Second 
Edition. Boston. 

An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, 
Feb. 21, 1826, in commemoration of 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Destruction of that town 
by the Indians. By Isaac Goodwin. 
Worcester : Rogers & Griffin. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW-YORK. 


lat American Bigeve Society cel- 
brated its tenth anniversary on the 
‘ith of May, in the Middle Dutch 
Church, New-York. In the absence 
9! the venerable President, the Chair 
Was taken by the Hon. John Cotton 
Smith, one of the Vice-Presidents. 
he meeting was numerous, and the 
exercises atteuded with the usual degree 
{interest. The following are selected 
as the most prominent facts in the ab- 
stract of the Secretary’s Annual Re- 

port, 
phe receipts into the treasury, and 
me circulation of the Scriptures, have 
mae exceeded those of the pre- 
6 years; the former by 6576 dol- 


lars, and the latter by 3881 Bibles and 
Testaments. 

** During the year there have been 
printed at the Depository, or are now 
in the press, 34,250 Bibles; viz. in 
English, 28,250; Spanish, 4000; 
French, 4000; and 46,750 ‘Testa- 
ments; viz. in English, 44,760; and 
in French, 2000; making a total of 
Bibles and Testaments for the present 
year of 81,000, which, added to 451,- 
902, the number which was stated 
in the Ninth Report, makes a grand 
total of FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
TWO THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND 
TWO BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, 01 
parts of the latter, printed from the 
stereotype plates of the Society, or 
ctherwise obtained for circulatien dur- 
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ing the ten years of the Society’s ex- 
istence. Plates for a pocket bible 
have at length been completed, though 
after some delay, and an edition of 
2000 has been put to press. 

“The issues from the Depository 
from the 30th of April, 1825, to the 
Ist of May, 1826, have been as ‘ol- 
lows :—$81,154 bibles; 35,927 testa- 
ments; 52 Mohawk Gospels, and 1 
Delaware Epistle. ‘Total, 67,134 ; 
which, added to 372,913 bibles and 
testaments, and parts of the latter, is- 
sued in former years, make the whole 
number issued from the commence- 
ment of the institution to be 440,047— 
exclusive of those issued by the Ken- 
tucky Bible Society, and printed from 
plates belonging to this Society, and 
those which have been procured by 
Auxiliary Societies from other quar- 
ters. The issues of the scriptures in 
foreign languages has been conside- 
rably augmented during the past year. 
The account is as follows :—Spanish 
bibles, 2,705; French, 203; German, 
157 ; Dutch, 1 ;—3,066. Spanish tes- 
taments, 2,681 ; German, 261; Portu- 
guese, 1 ;—2,943. Total of both, 6,009. 

After mentioning supplies furnished 
by the Society to the West Indies, 
Sandwich Islands, &c. the report states 
the following facts concerning our own 
country. “In Illinois one fourth of 
the twelve thousand families composing 
the population of that state, are unsup- 
plied with the Scriptures. In Wayne 
county, Ohio, the Bible Society re- 
ports that 654 fainities have been found 
destitute, and five towns remained un- 
explored: In Brown county, Ohio, 
985 families are in a similat condition. 
The reports of the Bible Society in 
Scott county, Ken. declares that in 
one district in that county, out of 559 
persons subject to taxation, 260 were 
found destitute of the Scriptures ; in 
another district, 267 out of 400; and 
in another 827 out of 572. In nine 
out of the 36 counties of Alabama, 
the most highly improved parts of the 
state, 2378 families have been found 
destitute, while only 2695 families 
in the same counties were supplied. 
It is estimated that 7134 families are 
destitute in the other counties of that 
state. The Secretary of one of the 
Societies in Indiana, estimates the 
number of families in that state at 40,- 
000, not more than one half of which 
number have an entire eopyof the bibie. 
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Many other facts of a similar char. 
acter might be presented, from other 
states in the South and West ; but the 
Managers choose rather to turn their 
attention nearer home, where, within 
the state of New-York, facts have been 
disclosed equally painful to every 
Christian heart. In Oswego county, one 
fourth part of the families are destitute, 
In nine towns of Livingston county 
277 families are destitute. In Tioga 
county 500 families are in the like sit- 
uation. In Allegany county, and sone 
of the adjoining settlements, 1000 fam- 
ilies are destitute. The Society in St. 
Lawrence county, found 716 families 
in the like situation, and took inme- 
diate measures to supply them. These 
facts have been elicited by the Socie- 
ties, who have taken pattern after the 
example setthemin Monroe county last 
year, and they have resolved to perse- 
vere in their labours, until it is known 
that every family is supplied. But 
with all their efforts, the tide of popu- 
lation rolls on so rapidly from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, that the Manages fear 
that unless greater exertions are em- 
ployed, to disseminate the bible, there 
will ere long exist in our country, 
nvillions of civilized hman beings un- 
enlightened by the Oracles of God. 

The number of Auxiliary Societies 
recognised by the parent institution 
during the past year, is fifty-two. 


The American Tract Sociktt 
held its first annual meeting in New 
York on the 10th of May : the follow 
ing facts are from the Society’s Re- 
port. | 
*“ The publishing committee have a! 
ready approved one hundred and eighty 
five Tracts, making nearly six volumes 
of 490 pages each. Five hundred 00- 
pies of the first volume have been neal- 
ly bound. The Tracts of five volumes, 
comprising 155 numbers, and 2000 pa 
ges are stereotyped ; and Tracts 10! 
the sixth volume are in progress at (he 
foundry. Each of these volumes Ww!!! 
have a table of contents prefixed tot, 
and to the sixth an Alphabetical Index 
tu the whole set will be appended. 
The price of the six volumes bound, 
will be three dollars only. 

On the first day of the presel 
month, the whole number of Tracis 
printed by the Society was 697,90% 
comprising, exclusive ef the cover, 
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9.053,500 pages. The committe have 
also sanctioned, and are now able to 
present to the public an edition of 16 
Tracts in the Spanish language, and 
14 in the French. 

Of the 8,053,500 pages of Tracts pub- 
ished by the society, about 3,611,500, 
comprising 337,277 Tracts have been 
put into circulation.” Ofthe Christian 
Almanac, since its commencement, in 
1821, about 250,000 copies have been 
distributed. 


Amertcan Home Missronary.— 
In pursuance of arrangements, with 
which our readers are acquainted, a 
Convention was held in New-York on 
the 10th of May for the formation of a 
National Domestic Missionary Socie- 
ty. The Rev. President Day, of Yale 
College, was called to the Chair, and 
the Rev. Mr. De Witt of Hopewell, 
and Rey. Dr. Chester of Albany, were 
appointed Secretaries. A Constitu- 
tion was adopted, which being subse- 
quently adopted by the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society, that Socie- 
ty became the nucleus of the National 
[nstitution. 

From the report of the U. D. M. 
Society, it appears that aid has been 
extended during the last year to 148 
churches and congregations, and that 
these congregations have been statedly 
supplied, in whole or in part by 127 
missionaries. The committee have 
thus made provision for the entire 
support of 27 years and 9 months of 
missionary labor, and by this have se- 
cured to the congregations aided 115 
years and 11 months of parochial or 
Ministerial service. 

The receipts of the year were $11,- 
304, and the expenditures, $10,156. 


The Baptist- Triennial Convention 
closed a session of two weeks in New- 
York on the 9th of May. The follow- 
ing facts respecting it . re given in the 
N.Y. Observer :— 

“There were 64 ministers, beside 
the lay delegates, present, and many 
other ministers who were not entitled 
‘oaseat. To be elegible to a seat in 
this body, there must be paid by the 
individual, or some society which 
‘ends him, one hundred dollars per 
‘nnum, which money forms the prin- 
“pal item in their receipts. In accor- 
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dance with the principle of the entire 
independence of churches, this con- 
vention neither exercises nor claims 
any control in the character of a 
church judicatory. It is wholly a 
missionary body. Education concerns 
have for a few years been connected 
with their operations, and the Colum- 
bian College, in the district cf Colum- 
bia, was by them erected, and has 
been thus far supported. Measures 
have been adopted at this session to 
discharge all the remaining debts of 
that institution, and then bid it look 
elsewhere for patronage, or stand on 
its own merits. 

They expect the Rev- Lott Carey, 
their colonred missionary at Liberia, 
soon gto arrive in this country, and 
have made arrangements for an abun- 
dant renovation of funds for that mis- 
sion. 

We are told, that in no previous 
convention has there been collected 
such a weight of talent and influence; 
and that in no previous meeting was 
there ever manifested so much Chris- 
tian candour and affection throughout 
the debates, though some of the sub- 
jects discussed were peculiarly trying 
and momentous. 

Their mission stations are Burmah 
and Arracan, in the East ; Liberia, in 
Africa; and Withington, Valley 
Towns, Tinsawatta, Carey, Thomas, 
Oneida, and Tonewanda, among our 
Indians. They have projected also, a 
mission to Mexico or South America. 

They have recommended all their 
churches to take collections for the 
American Colonization Society on the 
4th of July annually. 


Among the late anniversaries in 
New-York was that of “ The Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” The number of Missiona- 
ries employed by this Society is twen- 
ty-one; of whom one is stationed 
among the Mohawks and Missisau- 
gahs in Upper Canada ; two at Upper 
Sandusky, among the Wyandots; three 
among the Cherokees ; two at Asbury, 
among the Creeks; one among the 
Choctaws ; one among the Potawata- 
mies; and the remainder in destitute 
white settlements. The expenditures 
of the year were $5,510, and the re~ 
ceipts $4,969 
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Ordinations and Xustallations. 


April 23.—Mr. Joun Bristep was 
admitted to the order of Deacons at 
Bristol, R. I. Sermon by the Rev. B. 
Smith, of Middlebury, Vt. 

April 25.—-The Rev. CHar.Les 
THompson was ordained Pastor of 
the church and congregation in Dun- 
doff, Susquehannah county, Pa. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Burr Baldwin, of 
Montrose. 

May 7.—The Rev. Amasa Cosr- 
VERSE was ordained to the werk of an 
Evangelist at Nottaway, Va. 

May 11.—-The Rev. B. Man uy 
was installed Pastor of the Baptist 
church in Charleston, S.C. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Ludlow, of the 
Georgetown Baptist church. The 
Rev. Dr. Palmer, of the Circular 
chureh, and the Rev. Mr. Mc Dowell, 
of the Third Presbyterian church, 
were among the clergymen who offi- 
ciated on this occasion. 

May 11.—~-The Rev. Revuspen 
Smita was installed Pastor of the 
second Congregational church in Bur- 
lington, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Mr, 
Hoyt, of Hinesburg. 

May 14.—The Rev. Jacos Broap- 
neap, D. D. was installed Pastor of 
the Reformed Dutch church in Broom 
street, New-York. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin. 


May 17.—The Rev. Jostan Trcy. 
ER was ordained Pastor of the firs 
Congregational church at Madisoy. 
Me. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Thurs. 
ton, of Winthrop. 

May 17.—The Rev. Waxertryy 
GaLe was ordained as an Evangelis: 
in Salem, Mass. Sermon by the Rey, 
Mr. Burnham, of Pembroke. 


The following gentlemen, late of 
the Seminary at Andover, were or. 
dained at Springfield, Mass., on the 
10th of May; viz. Messrs. Jostay 
Brewer, Evi Smitu, Jeremian 
Stow, and Cyrus Stone. These 
gentlemen are to be employed as for 
eign missionaries under the directioy 
of the American Board. Mr. Smit) 
has already sailed for Malta, where he 
is to be associated with Mr. Temple ir 
connexion with the press. The desti- 
nation of the others, we understand 
has not yet been determined on. At 
the same time, and by the same Coun 
cil, the Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, As 
sistant Secretary of the Board of For 
eign Missions, was ordained as an 
Evangelist. The Sermon on this oc 
casion was by the Rev. Mr. Fay o! 
Charlestown. 
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DOMESTIC. 
ConereEss Closed its session on Mon- 
day, the 22d of May. Several attempts 
were made to postpone the adjourn- 
ment to a later day, in order to dis- 
pose of the great number of bills 
which, as usual, crowded upon the 
last days of the session. We regret to 
find the House of Representatives, in 
one instance, continuing its sitting till 
5 o’clock ou Sabbath morning—thus 
encroaching on that holy day by way of 
partially redeeming the time lost in 
idle speech-making. 

The act making appropriations for 
carrying into effect the appointment of 
a mission at the Congress of Panama 
passed the House on the 4th of May, 
and was subsequently agreed to by the 
Senate. This great question being 
thus, at length, disposed of, other bills 
of comparatively sinall importance 
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passed in crowded succession. The 
resolutions for amending the Consiitu 
tion were negatived. The national 
bankrupt bill, after making some pro 
gress in the House, failed of a decision 
for want of time. 

The Legisiature of Louisiana has 
passed an act prohibiting the furthe: 
introduction of slaves into that stale, 
either for sale or hire. This act wi! 
do much towarGs limiting and discour- 
aging the domestic slave trade, as" 
closes against that traffic its inost 1 
portant market. 


FOREIGN. 
The King of Poland died of apo 
plexy on the 6th of March. Hi 
daughter, the Princess Issabella Maria. 
acts as Regent. ; 
[ Other foreign intelligence defer" 
Sor want of room.} 





